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and continue in Thy favor, unto their lifes end ; | 
through Jesus Christ our Lord . Anex 
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aborers into His Harvest 


By WILBERT B. SMITH 


HE ONE HOPE OF OUR DAY lies in creating 
T public opinion and calling out leaders who 
will not only demand peace but will know how 
to attain it. To teach and demonstrate “the 
things that make for peace” is the responsibility 
of the Christian Church. 

What can the Church do when three-fourths 
of the world are beyond the influence of the 
Christian Gospel, living under other than Chris- 
tian conceptions of the worth of persons, of 
social relationships, of ethical duties? How are 
they to contribute to making a united world 
which we believe must rest on Christian founda- 
tions unless their ideas are brought into line 
with those of the Prince of Peace? 

Jesus lived among people who “were dis- 
tressed and scattered as sheep not having a 
shepherd.” That’s a good description of our 
time. His plan was to set enough people to work 
to change the situation. How? By changing 


their minds regarding God, men, society, time, 
and eternity. Later it was said of his followers 
that they “had turned the world upside down.” 
His technique worked. But it requires men to 
work it—enough men to get into every social 
group everywhere. 

How did he get his men? Jesus told men to 
look for themselves and see the need; then to 
pray that God would call up the workers. It 
was a partnership in recruiting. “Pray ye there- 
fore the Lord of the harvest, that he will send 
forth laborers into his harvest.” 


Ox: CAN PRAY that those he loves best, in- 
cluding himself, may be led to say, “Here am 
I; send me.” He may be sent into the next 
room, next door, to other towns, even overseas. 
But he will always be in the best company, for 
Jesus promises, “I am with you, always, even 
unto the end of the world.” 














This week is one of those semi-rare oc- 
casions when our General Manager, Rob- 
ert Cadigan, is gone from the office, leav- 
ing the magazine in 
our care. We are not 
ones to pass up a gold- 
en opportunity to do 
something he would 
frown on were he here 
—talk about him. Mr. 
Cadigan, who prefers 
to operate behind 
scenes, has never let 
us so much as mention simple vital sta- 
tistics like: he is married, has two red- 
headed children, and was tapped for the 
top post of PressyTERIAN Lire for the 
sensible reason that, besides being a con- 
cerned Christian, he knows the magazine 
business. He was formerly with Curtis 
Publishing Company. 

Besides the capabilities with which we 
are familiar, we learned only recently that 
he is something of a public speaker. This 
discovery was made at the recent pre- 
General Assembly meeting of all four 
Boards at Buck Hill Falls—the first time, 
we understand, the four Boards have met 
together. Although we admit to a certain 
fraternal pride, we can report objectively 
(we were there) that Mr. Cadigan’s brief 
speech at 1 P.M. made his listeners forget 
it was time for lunch. 

“T don’t know why anyone should think 
it so remarkable for the four Boards of 
the Church to get together,” he began, 
“since they have been meeting on the 
pages of PRESBYTERIAN Lire for the past 
fifteen months.” To prove his point, he 
asked everyone present who had written 
for the magazine to rise, and a goodly 
number of good contributors obediently 
arose. 

“A lot of people have pronoun trouble,” 
he went on. “Everyone I meet asks me, 
‘How's your magazine getting along?’ It 
isn’t our magazine—it’s your magazine, 
belonging to every member of the Church.” 

Commenting on the number of friends 
who say, “Let me know if there’s anything 
I can do,” he said, “The trouble with all 
of us, I suspect, is that our nightly prayer 
is, ‘Oh, Lora, use me in any way Thou 
wilt—but Thou knowest that I serve best 
in an advisory capacity.’ ” 

This was his invitation to each Presby- 
terian—to do something for the magazine 
by helping increase the subscription list. 





And speaking of new subscriptions re- 
minds us of our promotion manager, the 
Reverend Robert Heinze. Not long 
ago Mr. Heinze was talking to the man- 
aging editor of The Saturday Evening 
Post, Mr. Robert Fuoss, who happens to 
be one of P.L.’s editorial advisers and a 
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relatively new member of the Presbyterian 
Church of Wayne, Pennsylvania. 

“Do you have faith in this brochure 
as a means of obtaining subscriptions?” 
asked Bob. “No,” said Mr. Fuoss. “Do 
you have faith in this circular?” “No,” 
was the reply. “Well, what do you have 
faith in?” “I believe,” said Mr. Fuoss, as 
if intoning a credo, “in the old-fashioned 
thumb pressed firmly on the doorbell.” 

We are counting on a good number of 
churches pressing a good many doorbells. 

Mr. Cadigan, incidentally, was not the 
only one to hit a target at Buck Hill Falls. 
The Reverend Ganse Little, new presi- 
dent of the Board of Christian Education, 
brought down the house with a story of 
three Boy Scouts, which Bob Heinze has 
now appropriated. It seems the three 
scouts came to meeting without a good 
deed to report, and the scoutmaster sent 
them out to do one. Soon they returned, 
hair and clothes awry and_ bearing 
scratches on their faces, but able to report 


they had helped an old lady across a 
street. “‘What,” asked the scoutmaster, 
“all three of you?” 

“Well, you see, she didn’t want to go.” 

“Our chief problem,” said Mr. Little, 
“is getting people to go where they don't 
want to go.” 

The story may pertain to a number of 
church situations but as far as PRESBYTE- 
RIAN LIFE is concerned, we know from ex- 
perience that whenever four doorbells are 
pushed one subscription is obtained—that 
there are thousands of potential Pressy- 
TERIAN LiFe readers who simply need to 
be asked to cross not a street but a rug to 
reach a fountain pen with which to sign 
up for your church magazine. 


THE COVER 


The marriage theme, symbolized in the 
photograph by Lawrence Williams on the 
cover, is elaborated in “To Live and to 
Cherish” (page 6) and “Weddings in 
Wichita” (page 7). 
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For God, the Work of Our Hands 


OYOHIKO KAGAWA put into one of his 
lovely poems his sense of divine com- 
mission. He reflected 

“That a secret plan 

1s hid in my hand, 

That my hand is big, 

Big, 

Because of this plan, 

That God 

Who dwells in my hand 

Knows this secret plan 

Of the things He will do for the 
world, 

Using my hand!” 

We all know Kagawa’s story—of how, 
pierced with an awesome conviction of 
debt for alleviating human woe, he for- 
sook his patrimony, trundled his meagre 
possessions into the heart of the slums of 
Kobe, and took residence in the midst of 
misery. That began his sterling enterprise 
of evangelism, magnificent. in its selfless- 
ness; an evangelism which not only wins 
men’s hearts and commands their minds, 
but puts their hands to work for Christ. 

The history of the human race is largely 
the story of what human beings have done 
with their hands. The thoughts of the 
head and the sayings of the tongue amount 
to little if hands are not ready with cre- 
ative aptitudes to carry out what the head 
devises and the tongue proposes. “Let the 
beauty of the Lord our God be upon us, 
and establish thou the work of our hands 
upon us,” cried the Psalmist (Psalm 
go:17). In what other way may our life- 
endeavors count? “If I forget thee, O 
Jerusalem, let my right hand forget its 
cunning’—what deeper curse could man 
invoke upon himself, or what greater 
calamity befall him? 

“Civilization” began when primitive man 
stumbled on the art of fashioning tools. 
With his hands he inaugurated that vast 
development of which industry with its 
machines, art with its instruments, and 
science with its laboratories are the prod- 
uct. But the tool, he discovered. could 
also be used as a weapon. Wars, with their 
slaughter and unspeakable devastation. are 
its subsequent harvest. It is clear that for 
all the strategies of the hands there needs 
to be transcendant motivation and dedi- 
cated direction. We are never safe in the 
work of our hands until the “beauty of the 
Lord our God be upon us.” This must 
mean that God indwells our experience and 
guides it, since a part of his “beauty” is 
his character of orderliness and his high 


purpose for all men. It is God, says 
Kagawa, who knows what He will do for 
the world, “using my hand.” 

In the latter case the use of the hands 
is often on the side of the angels. The 
working hands of a great American sur- 
geon labor while the man breathes a pray- 
er for skill and caution. Musical hands, 
trained in rigorous self-discipline, do the 
bidding of the spirit of poesy, and “toll us 
off into the Infinite, which is, after all, our 
native air.” 

Hands, impelled by affection, minister 
everywhere. The nurse smoothes the suf- 
ferer’s pillow; the mother’s hands are 
steady on the brow of her fever-tossed 
boy; again her cheerful wave sends him 
into new adventures reassured. Her hands 
have mended his clothes and stirred the 
batter of his food; now they have earned 
the right to be respected as tokens of her 
faith. Moreover, maternal and paternal 
instincts ride beyond the borders of homes’ 
domains, and begin to mother and father 
the forlorn and friendless everywhere. 


Nor OUT OF CHARACTER are lovers’ hands 
that touch and signal: there is the pres- 
sure of confidence, the ecstasy of a rap- 
ture, or a warning, or the pure delight of a 
companionship which to be enjoyed must 
be shared. Finally, there are praying hands, 
as in Albrecht Durer’s painting. They lift 
us up and establish us. They are clasped 
and pointed in the Church; in a mother's 
secret retreat where she carries her chil- 
dren to present them to God; anywhere 
when people confess to “standin’ in the 
need o’ prayer.” 

If the hand is consecrate because the 
soul is dedicate, the “beauty of the Lord 
our God” will shine through, and he will 
“establish the work of our hands.” 


Hands 

First day: Offending: Matthew 18:7-0 

Second day: Helping: Acts 9: 36-41 

Third day: In association: I Corinthians 1 
31 

Fourth day: Saluting: Galatians 6:11; Collos- 
sians 4:18 

Fifth day: Strengthened: I Thessalonians 3:17 
Ezra 6: 1¢ ? 

Sixth day: Weakened: Ezra 4:1-6 

Seventh day: Commissioning: Acts 8:14-24 


Eighth day: Praising: Psalm 47 

Ninth day: Pleading: Psalm 88:1-9 

Tenth day: Working: Proverbs 31: 10-31 

Eleventh day: Of God: Ezra 8:21-23 

Twelfth day: Of Jesus: Mark 6:1-6 

Thirteenth day: Of Jesus: Matthew 8:14-17:; 
12:9-14 

Fourteenth day: Prayer for blessing on: Psalm 90 


—Pavt Covey JOHNSTON 
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Five Minute Talks 
« I was happy to see the quiz, “Do You 


Know Your Church?” in your May 14 
issue. It points up a real need. 

The pastor of our New Hope Presbyte- 
rian Church is concerned about the woeful 
lack of information the average Presby- 
terian has about his Church, and has in- 
stituted a little talk every Sunday to cor- 
rect this. 

As a regular part of the worship serv- 
ice, the Rev. Eli Wismer, minister of two 
churches in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
speaks for about five minutes on some 
part of the organization, history, or ritual 
of the Presbyterian Church. These little 
talks are colorful and conversational and 
over the weeks really add a great deal to 
our appreciation of the operation and 
heritage of the great body to which we 
belong. 

We are wondering how many churches 
have similar practices, or what others are 
doing to acquaint members with the many 
fascinating activities and with the roman- 
tic history of their church. 

—Mary C. Asuron, Lt., USN 
New Hope, Pennsylvania 


Letters to Japan 

« I am glad to tell you that I am re- 
ceiving letters daily from young students 
and pastors or teachers of Sunday schools 
regarding pen-pals in response to my re- 
quest which you kindly published (P.L., 
Mar. 5)... . It is my earnest wish that 
our people will come to know and follow 








Mr. Mitsuzumi and some of his pupils. 


Christianity and friendship with young 
Christian boys and girls in your country. 
It will surely do much to introduce Chris- 
tian ways of thinking and living to young 
students who have a rare opportunity of 
experiencing Christian home life. 

I do hope, also, that through this cor- 
respondence, better understanding will 
broaden young minds and prepare future 
good world citizenship. I also belong to a 
small group of Christian youths and wish 
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for them also opportunity of correspond- 
ence exchange. —Ke1zo MItsuzuMI 
Tkuci High School 
Nara City, Japan 


Copies for Corner Stone 
« ... Please send me one copy each of 
the February 19 and April 16 issues of 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe. We are about to lay 
the corner stone of our new First Presby- 
terian Church in Franklin, Pennsylvania, 
and wish to place these copies, or one of 
them, in it. We are interested in the Feb- 
ruary 19 issue because of the article about 
our Moderator, Dr. Baird, who was reared 
nearby and is known to many of us. We 
are interested in the April 16 Easter num- 
ber because it is recent and also because 
we consider it an excellent number. 
—WILLIAM O. MILTON 
Franklin, Pennsylvania 


Wington Stories 
« The Easter number of P.L., if possible, 
was better than any yet. Please print some 
more of Bird Life in Wington. I’ve already 
bought my copy, but more stories might 
help others to do it. 
—R. Paut MontTGoMERY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


True Healing 
« I do hope more articles will be used in 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, written by Catherine 
Marshall. She writes beautifully and in- 
spiringly. Moreover she is able to impart 
her faith to others, which is true healing. 
She has much to give of herself and of 
her growth with Peter Marshall. I shall al- 
ways treasure July, 1948, Today, written 
by them. —MArGARET Hurst 
Bloomington, Illinois 


Better Programs for Children 
« Your page on evaluation of radio listen- 
ing “Your Child and Radio” (P.L., April 
2) was very interesting to me.... 

Our local radio council since 1940 has 
been interested in bettering children’s 
radio programs. Several surveys in the 
schools, and one last year conducted by 
1,000 parents in PTA study groups re- 
vealed that both parents and children want 
more “good” radio programs. Our evalua- 
tion committee has recommended both 
network and local shows, also those broad- 
cast by the educational stations. We be- 
lieve we have accomplished something 
during the past years. There are still too 
many crime and horror dramatic shows 
carried in the afternoon and early evening, 
but the children’s shows have improved. ... 

Since radio plays such an important 
part in the home life of today, I am glad 
the Presbyterian Church interests itself in 
this area.... —Mrs. VERNON L. SPOHN 

Cedar Rapids, lowa 








Learning blacksmithing at a Presbyterian 
mission school at Santa Fe 


FORGING CHARACTER 


To many boys and girls in New Mexico, 
the Allison-James School offers sole 
opportunity for sound junior high edu- 
cation. The school was founded in 
Santa Fe shortly after the Civil War, 
and has been nourished by the women 
of the Church. Up-to-date student 
government promotes good citizen- 
ship; daily chores give valuable lessons 
for practical living. And always the 
Bibleistheschool’sspiritual mainspring! 

Such is the effective work you can 
help through purchase of a Presby- 
terian Annuity. The funds you thus 
invest go immediately to work for Mis- 
sions abroad or in this country as you 
choose, and you at the same time re- 
ceive a steady income—up to 7%, de- 
pending upon your age. 

Payments are regular, in fixed 
amounts. No medical examination is 
required. A contract can be arranged 
to cover two lives. 

Learn the complete details about this 
ideal way to guarantee for yourself a 
comforting, lifelong income as you 
further Mission work. Mail the cou- 
pon now. 





PRESBYTERIAN 


ANNUITIES 








| 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10,N.Y. 6494 | 
l I'd like to make my money work forever. Please ! 
| tell me what percent income | would receive, my 
I birth date being. ..cscccccccsccsccsccccsseces l 
| MONTH DAY" YEAR 
At present | am most interested in | 
| DD Missions in America 0D Missions Abroad " 
| Name@esccccccccccccccsccesessccese ecccvccece | 
| Address. ...s++ ccccccese eececcccee eecccccce 
| city... eence eveccccesooes Seatecccccccescce 
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(A letter from a minister to friends who 
are about to be married.) 
EAR FRIENDS: 


D You write that you are in love and 
that you would like to talk with me about 
marriage. We cannot do this because we 
live far apart. But let this letter count as 
an introduction to the subject and, as time 
*affords, perhaps we may be able to corre- 
spond further. Let me say at once that I 
do not know all the answers. 

I believe that you want your marriage 
to be a Christian one and that you choose 
each other “for better, for worse, for 
richer, for poorer, in sickness and in 
health,” for the rest of your lives. This 
means that you have imagination and that 
you can see yourselves wedded to one an- 
other for possibly as many as sixty years. 
That’s a long span of time and in this in- 
terval you will see each other grow old, 
know suffering, illness, rear children, be 
tempted, make mistakes, quarrel, and in 
short know together much happiness and 
much unhappiness. If you cannot feel that 
unhappiness well happiness will 
bring you closer, consider now if it is 
right for you to go ahead. 

Some young people believe that mar- 
riage is the solution to all problems of 
tension, personal weakness, worries, and 
the sexual impulse. Of course they are 
wrong for marriage brings greater prob- 
lems which, even though shared, are mo- 
mentous. So living together requires ma- 
turity, stamina, fortitude, humility, and 
wisdom. With some few exceptions, there 
is no reason for intelligent people to run 
seriously amuck in their marriage. 


as as 


y OU ARE ROMANTICALLY IN LOVE, and 
your physical impulse for the other is 
strong. That is good. But can you love 
each other with more than your bodies? 
There is no such thing as just loving each 
other for a lifetime. You must love many 
things together. These things may include 
music, literature, or fishing, or golf. If 
you do not love many things together, you 
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cannot grow together and that would be a 
real hindrance. 

It is hard for you to believe now and 
it may shock you to have me that 
after your marriage you will experience 
great physical interest in other men and 
women. Some of your hardest battles may 
be fought along these lines. But if you 
understand it as a natural thing, it will be 
for you far less of a problem. Many of 
us have been educated wrongly about sex. 
The theater, and the literature of the 
times, our parents, and these years them- 
selves are perhaps a few of the responsible 
influences. So when passion subsides for 
a time or when you are drawn to another 
for a time, know that it is not the end of 
your love. Wisely understood, it can serve 
as the beginning of a far deeper relation- 
ship. 

Marriage without children can be a very 
selfish and narrowing existence. The in- 
tention of Christian marriage is that it be 
a sacred institution for the rearing of chil- 
dren. You will note that I speak of chil- 
dren and not a child. Christian families 
should have children as strength and 
money allow. In the family budget they 
should come before a new automobile or 
an expensive holiday. The birth rate sta- 
tistics cause as much concern as does the 
great American trend toward what is de- 
scribed as a polygamous society. 


say 


y OUR INCOME in the first years of your 
marriage will not enable you to have much 
household assistance even if it were avail- 
able. This is another situation for social 
concern. You will experience it personally 
in frayed nerves, outbursts of tempera- 
ment, and lack of understanding. You, 
John, will come home and wonder what 
in the world is the matter with your wife. 
But her inability to give much to you is 
because she has given herself all day long 
to dishes and washing and cooking and 
telephone and the crying of little children 
always underfoot. That you understand 
this is important. Like most of us men, 
you will want to duck out from under and 
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seek solace and refuge in other ways. That 
is when another woman who has not 
reared children looks more attractive than 
your wife. 

For the most part, marital troubles are 
born, I am convinced, out of nervous and 
physical exhaustion. That is simple, but 
subtle. So when you will quarrel, and say 
mean things to each other, and walk out 
on each other, and wish you had never 
married each other, and contemplate di- 
vorce (and such are the experiences of 
even the happiest marriages), ask your- 
selves if you do not need a little holiday 
or relaxation. Then call in your mother- 
in-law and take a second honeymoon, or a 
third, or a fourth one. 


r 
&r HERE WILL BE OTHER TROUBLES. Do not 


face them when you are tired or when you 
are retiring, but when you are relaxed 
and at peace and in a charitable mood. 
Then open them up, get at the root of 
them, and with your intelligence mow 
them down. Don’t talk about your ten- 
sions to your neighbors or your mother. 
It will come back to the other and you 
will be further apart than before. Or if 
you do need help, go to your clergyman 
or perhaps your doctor. Talk the situation 
over. Try to see the problem through the 
eyes of the other. Then with all your 
might and main, fight to overcome the 
obstacle. It seems easy to quit, but it isn’t. 
It is hard to win the way over difficult 
times, but it is worth it. Many happily 
married people have had to struggle some- 
times through years of what seemed to 
them like complete incompatibility. 

Do not make the error of trying to re- 
form the other’s personality. Accept each 
other for what you are. You will change 
and grow as you mature together. One of 
you is stronger than the other. Be care- 
ful not to dominate. Encourage each 
other, help bring each other out when you 
are alone or with others. The mousiest 
wife or the husband with the sense of in- 
feriority possesses much in personality 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Barbara Haas and Mason Mosely are wed 
by Dr. Emory Luccock in chapel, First 
Presbyterian Church, Wichita, Kansas. 


After the ceremony, the wedding party returns to the 
pastor’s study. Dr. Luccock always 
married couple a copy of a helpful book on marriage. 
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gives the newly 





Weddings 
in Wichita 











‘armen in the shadow of the imposing 
First Presbyterian Church of Wichita, 
Kansas, is a diminutive, vine-covered 
chapel. Since it was built in 1912, the lit- 
tle chapel has been a popular place for 
weddings. Out of its popularity has grown 
one of the most thorough and beneficial 
marriage counseling programs in the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

The Wichita church, a congregation of 
3,300 members, two and a half years ago 
ruled that couples could be married in the 
chapel only after consultation with one of 
the ministers. This ruling enabled the 
minister to satisfy himself as to the wis- 
dom of the marriage and to give the couple 
the benefit of his counsel before perform- 
ing a ceremony. 

Under the direction of Dr. Emory Luc- 
cock, minister of the church, the counsel- 
ing program now includes pre-marital dis- 
cussions and post-wedding guidance. Re- 
quiring young people to pause and make a 
realistic survey of marriage has reduced 
by half the number of weddings performed 
in the Wichita Chapel. This is all to the 
good, Dr. Luccock feels. The church ought 
to put the brake on drop-in weddings, re- 
serve its sanction for those that are 
planned in reverence and understanding. 














Now Mr. and Mrs. Mosely, Mason and 
Barbara, leave the chapel followed by 
their best man and the matron of honor. 











When the couple returns from their honeymoon, Dr. 
Luccock calls on them and conducts a simple ceremony 
to dedicate their home to Christian life and service. 














161st General Assembly: 
A Victory Is Won 


Change and tradition met head-on at 
the 161st General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A., which ended ses- 
sions in Buffalo, New York, last month 

Both sides scored victories. but the re- 
sult was a victory for Protestant Chris- 
tianity. Some 1,000 American Presbyterti- 
ans, representing more than 2,400,000 of 
their fellow-members in 8,500 
churches, themselves to 
Christ, and took moves to strengthen their 
Church and its relations with other Protes- 
tant bodies 

Here are some of the highlights. 
Dr. Clifford Barbour 
of Knoxville, Tennessee, was elected as the 
Church’s new Moderator. Dr. Ralph Me- 
Afee of Erie, Pennsylvania, was named as 
Vice-Moderator 

The Assembly heard the report of the 
two-year-old Special Committee on the 
Administrative Structure and Functioning 
of the Presbyterian Church. Early in the 
meetings the Assembly adopted eighteen 


over 
rededicated 


On the opening day, 


of the committee’s recommendations as 
imended, killed two proposed overtures, 
and sent one down to the presbyteries for 
ne overture approved asks 


action, The « 
the Church to form some twelve regional 
synods in place of the present forty. The 
commissioners rejected the idea of a bien- 
nial Assembly and the suggestion that com- 
missioners be elected for two years instead 
ol one (see page ) 

On the last day of the Assembly, the 
commissioners again took up the structure 
report. They adopted forty-three recom- 
mended actions by the church structure 
committee and sent to the presbyteries for 
additional overtures. One 
would make the General Council of the 
General Assembly the official executive 
committee of the Presbyterian Church in- 


iction two 


id interim agency. The 
establishment of a 
Permanent Committee to 
make membership on 
boards and agencies of the Church 

The Assembly again expressed the will- 
ingness of the Church to join forces with 
the Presbyterian Church U.S. (the “South- 
ern” Church). It asked the U.S. Church to 
join with it in negotiations with other 
members of the Presbvterian familv 

Annual reports of the four Boards of the 


stead of just an 
other asks for the 
Nominating 
nominations for 


Church (Foreign and National Missions, 
Christian Education, and Pensions) were 
received and adopted. Through afternoon 
and evening popular meetings and special 
breakfasts, the commissioners and thou- 
sands of visitors heard at first hand of the 
impressive accomplishments of the Boards 
and the specialized agencies of the Pres- 
byterian Church. The Assembly heard 





Limited space and the necessity of 
meeting an early deadline make it im- 
possible to present a complete cov- 
erage of General Assembly in this 
issue. Look for further news and re- 
ports of both inspirational and busi- 
ness sessions in future issues of PREs- 
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from church leaders like Dr. W. A. Visser 
't Hooft, secretary of the World Council 
of Churches, Dr. Marcel Pradervand, sec- 
retary of the Presbyterian World Alliance, 
and Dr. Darby Fulton, Moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S. 





It adopted a new kind of budget (see 
page 14), denounced Communism and 
Franco Spain, backed the United Nations, 
ERP, the UN Children’s Fund, and urged 
every Presbyterian congregation to adopt 
a DP family. It asked for studies on 
Church and State, housing, gambling, and 
reaffirmed the Church’s firm, Christian 
stand on human rights and race relations. 

The commissioners also approved the 
location of next year’s General Assembly. 
The place—Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Clifford E. Barbour 
Elected New Moderator 


“I'm going to need a lot of help 
but I'm going to work eighteen hours a 
day while I’m here, and seven days and 
seven nights a week for the next year. 
With these words stocky, ruddy- 
faced Dr. Clifford E. Barbour, pastor of 
the Second Presbyterian Church, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, took over his duties as 
the new Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. 
Dr. Barbour was elected to the high- 
est office in the Church on the opening 
day of the Church’s 161st General As- 


The retiring Moderator of the Presbyterian Church greets successor. Dr. Jesse 
Baird (left) hands Moderator’s gavel to Dr. Clifford Barbour, new Church leader. 
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For the first time in the history 


of the Presbyterian 





Church, 


the retiring 


Moderator was assisted by three sons, all ministers, at the General Assembly 


Communion service. From 


left to right, are retiring 


Moderator Baird’s sons, 


James W., 28, of Los Angeles; Paul J., 30, of Lexington, Nebraska; and J. 
Arthur, 26, who this summer will become assistant pastor of a church in Scotland. 


sembly at Buffalo, New York. He was 
elected by a vote of 616 to 241, winning 
over Dr. Ralph C. McAfee, tall white- 
haired pastor of the Church of the Cov- 
enant, Erie, Pennsylvania. The election 
later on was made unanimous. 

The Tennessee pastor, third man from 
the Knoxville church to become Modera- 
tor, succeeded Dr. Jesse Baird of San 
Anselmo, California. Dr. Baird defeated 
Dr. Barbour for the office last year in 
Seattle in one of the closest and longest 
voting sessions in the history of the 
Church. Up to the time of his election, 
Dr. Barbour was Vice-Moderator. 

The election came after the traditional 
General Assembly opening service of Com- 
munion. Almost three thousand people 
came to Buffalo’s handsome brown-brick 
Kleinhans Music Hall for the service. Re- 
tiring Moderator Baird gave the sermon 
(P.L., May 28) and was assisted in the 
Communion by his three minister sons 
(see cut above) and eighty-six elders 
from near-by New York churches. In 
harge of the elders was Mr. Edward P. 
Lupfer of Buffalo’s First Presbyterian 
Church, designer of the famous Peace 
Bridge which connects the United States 
ind Canada. Another elder present was 
Mr. George Graham, who also assisted in 
the Communion service in 1904 at Buffalo’s 
last General Assembly. 

Before the election, Dr. Barbour’s 
name was put in nomination by Dr. O. 
Scott McFarland of Santa Anna, Califor- 
nia. Dr. McAfee’s name was put in nom- 
ination by University of Iowa Professor 
M. Willard Lampe. A seconding speech 
for Dr. McAfee was given by Dr. Howard 
A. Edson of Washington, D.C., and one 
for Dr. Barbour by Dr. R. Dale LeCount, 
pastor of the Sixth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Birmingham, Alabama. In ac- 
cordance with a new General Assembly 
practice, both candidates were called to 
the auditorium platform to be presented 
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to the commissioners in person. Then, on 
the first and only ballot (since a simple 
majority elects, only one is needed in a 
two-candidate race) Dr. Barbour was 
elected. Both the Assembly and Dr. Mc- 
Afee moved that the election be made 
unanimous. This was done. 


Assembly Acts on 
Structure Changes 


Acting with vigor and authority in one 
of the most important sessions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in the past generation, the 
commissioners at Buffalo defeated at- 
tempts to change two Church traditions, 
and approved several moves designed 
eventually to strengthen the working ma- 





chinery of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 

In a busy morning session on Saturday, 
May 21, the commissioners resoundingly 
voiced their disapproval of two overtures 
presented to them by the Church’s two- 
year-old committee on structure and or- 
ganization (P.L., May 14). One would 
have made the General Assembly a bien- 
nial meeting. The other would have made 
commissioners attend Assembly sessions 
two years in a row instead of one. The 
actions were taken on motions to send 
these overtures to the Church’s 267 pres- 
byteries for approval. The Assembly said 
no loudly and almost unanimously to the 
biennial meeting suggestion. It gave more 
support to the change in commissioners’ 
terms of office, but not nearly enough to 
approve the overture. 

The Assembly did, however, follow 
most of the suggestions made by the 
structure committee at that session. 

The most important of these was an 
overture which, if approved by a majority 
of the Church’s presbyteries, may lead to 
a complete reorganization of Church syn- 
ods. Today there are forty synods, which 
roughly correspond to states of the Union. 
If the overture recommended by the 
General Assembly to the presbyteries is 
approved, the forty synods may be com- 
pressed into around twelve “regional” syn- 
ods. Each of these new, larger synods 
would be headed by a “synodical execu- 
tive” or “regional superintendent” and 
would also include field representatives of 
the four Boards of the Church. 











Scene at General Assembly session. The auditorium at Buffalo’s Kleinhans Music 


Hall is 


tense 


quiet as 


moment in discussion 


Moderator Barbour 
of Church 


(center stage) clarifies point during 
structure and organization proposals, 
9 





NEWS 


In other actions at this session, the 
Assembly: 

1. Recommended that Moderator Bar- 
bour “appoint a committee which shall 
prepare a manual of the 
duties and authority of all boards and 
organizations of the local church and 
their relations to one another. . . .” 

2. Asked that “every presbytery shall 
have a minimum of twelve ministers and 
three thousand communicant members, 
where feasible.” 

3. Asked each presbytery to “plan the 
organization and the meetings of the pres- 
bytery in such a way that the most capable 
and active elders may be able to serve as 
commissioners of their churches.” This 
drew a loud cheer from the commissioners. 

4. Recommended that presbyteries be 
“urged to adopt such rules for the elec- 
tion of commissioners as will insure a 
true representation of presbytery in the 
higher judicatories of the Church.” This 
also was welcomed by the Assembly. 

5. Asked that presbyteries “require 
faithful attendance and cooperation on 
the part of all their members in carrying 
forward the whole program of the 
Church.” 

6. Recommended that __ presbyteries 
“make a special study of the area within 
their bounds” with regard to relocating 
and federating churches, securing special 


clear, concise 
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Three of some twenty buses that took General Assembly commissioners on trip 


Niagara Presbytery; and Dr. R. Dale LeCount, Birmingham, Alabama, pastor, and 


In background is McKinley Monument. 


ministeries for special needs in the area, 
forming new churches, and developing 
master plans of church extension.” 

7. Recommended that the present com- 
mittee on church structure and organiza- 
tion be continued, and that it “confer 
with the present synods and recommend 
the definite boundaries of the twelve new 
synods, more or less, if and when estab- 
lished by proper authority. . . .” 

8. Asked that the duties of the Mod- 
erator and Stated Clerk be redefined. 

9. Recommended that the four Boards 
of the Church “be continued without 
change.” 


10. Asked that “the Board of National 


we MuST GO OUT 
34 CHURCHES 
r 


FROM AS 





At right is part of Buffalo City Hall. 


Missions be encouraged to become the 
servant of the whole Church rather than 
limit its service to aid-receiving churches. 
There are many services which local 
churches would welcome from the Na- 
tional Board, or which the National Board 
could make available for them.” 

1l. Recommended that “the Boards 
and Agencies of our Church seek ways 
and means of reducing the present cost of 
administration and promotion. . . . We 
recommend a consideration of a unified 
purchasing service for all of the Boards.” 


Assembly Takes Action 
On Protestant Unity 


The General Assembly had many things 
to say about Protestant unity. While no 
definite merger move was taken, the com- 
missioners once again showed that the 
Presbyterian Church is ready and willing 
to cooperate in any negotiations that will 
strengthen the Protestant Church. 

The subject of Protestant unity, and 
Presbyterian unity in particular, first came 
up after retiring Moderator Baird handed 
his gavel and book of rules to Moderator 
Clifford Barbour. 

Dr. Baird had also in his hands a 
silver Celtic Cross which was purchased 
in Scotland with funds raised by Japanese 
American Christians in Chicago and pre- 
sented to him at John Calvin’s church in 
Geneva, Switzerland, last year. Dr. Baird 
handed it to the new Moderator after he 
explained to the General Assembly that 
the Moderator of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. (the “Southern” Church) was going 
to receive a duplicate of the cross. Dr. 
Baird said, “I hope that these two crosses 
will some day be welded together and 
come into the hands of the man to be the 


General Assembly exhibits are examined by (from left) Dr. Ralph Hindman, pastor 
of Buffalo’s First Presbyterian Church and head of local arrangements committee; 
Charles Hawley, 21-year-old layman commissioner from Elk Grove, California; 
Dr. Ralph McAfee, new Vice-Moderator of the Presbyterian Church; Mr. Walter 
McCausland, member of arrangements group and commissioner from Buffalo- 
Niagara Presbytery; and Dr. R. Dale LeCount, Birmingham, Alabama, pastor, and 
chairman of General Assembly’s Standing Committee on Social Education and Action. 


head of the great re-united church.” Dr. 
Barbour replied, “I shall do all I can 
down there to help them to get together 
with us. I shall carry this cross with the 
hope and the prayer that someday it will 
be welded together with the other one.” 
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More discussion on unity took place 
later when the Church’s Department of 
Church Cooperation and Union presented 
its report and recommendations to the 
General Assembly. In adopting this re- 
port, the General Assembly commissioners 
put the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 
squarely on record as being ready at any 
time to merge with the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. The two churches would 
have proceeded with merger plans this 
year, but last year the Southern branch 
of the Presbyterian family postponed ac- 
tion until 1953. 

The Assembly approved the Plan of 
Reunion between the two churches, even 
though it is subject to “further revision.” 
It called upon its sister communion to 
join with it in seeking nation-wide unity 
among other Presbyterian-system churches 
like the United Presbyterian, Reformed, 
and Cumberland Presbyterian Churches. 
The commissioners approved other recom- 
mendations urging closer cooperation with 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S., with a 
standing, unanimous vote. 

These recommendations include joint 
meetings of overlapping synods and pres- 
byteries, union services, exchange of pul- 
pits, federation of U.S. and U.S.A. local 
churches, and further joint meetings of 
women’s, men’s and youth groups. 

The Assembly also reaffirmed the Pres- 
byterian Church’s membership and active 
interest in the Presbyterian World Alliance 
(see P.L., Sept. 4, ’48), and the World 
Council of Churches. Action was also 
taken to raise a sum not to exceed $40,- 
ooo this year outside of the benevolence 
budget for the World Council. 

It also learned that the Church Co- 
operation and Union Department is keep- 
ing fully informed about merger plans of 
the United Presbyterians and the Reformed 
Church, and the Congregational Christians 
and the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
(P.L., May 28). 

The complicated business of unity nego- 
tiations brought forth the following two 
remarks from the new Moderator—and 
laughter from the commissioners. About 
reunion with the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S., Dr. Barbour said, “I’m interested in 
that sweetheart down South and I’m going 
to do a lot to woo her.” On the whole 
question of unity he commented in part, 
“When I did my courting, I did it pri- 
vately. If I had announced my engage- 
ment before completing the preliminaries 
I would never have made the grade.” 


Presbyterian Men: 
The President Speaks 


Dr. Charles Turck, president of the 
National Council of Presbyterian Men, 
had an important speech to make at last 
month’s General Assembly meeting. It 
was his report on the first year of the 
new laymen’s group. After his talk, the 
General Assembly knew, if it had not 
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known before, that the men of the Pres- 
byterian Church were making Christianity 
work in their lives. Dr. Turck, along with 
the team of Lem Jones and Park Johnson, 
who spoke at the annual Elders’ break- 
fast (see page 13), showed the commis- 
sioners that the Council meant business. 

The Macalester College president first 
gave the Assembly the latest statistics on 
the growth of the Council. At Assembly 
time there were 655 local chapters, 195 
presbytery chapters, and twenty-eight 
synod chapters. Then he gave three pur- 
poses of the National Council and three 





lished church. We properly denounce the 
political tyrants who destroyed freedom 
in Germany and in Russia, in Italy and 
in Spain. We must be equally quick to 
see the potential dangers that are in- 
herent in any plan of church establish- 
ment . . . in America.”” He quoted from 
the First Amendment of the U.S. Consti- 
tution, “Congress shall make no law re- 











The General Assembly’s “handy man” in action. As executive secretary of the 
Buffalo-Niagara Presbytery’s committee on arrangements, Dr. Leo Gates, pastor 
of Springville, New York, First Church, handled thousands of hotel rooms, letters, 


questions, and requests during his 


stay at 


the annual Church conference. 





specific goals, 

“First we want to put Christ into our 
everyday life,” Dr. Turck said. “This 
means a deeper commitment than most 
laymen know .. . we have not yet begun 
to accomplish in our community what we 
can do by evangelism, by the witness of 
a life wholly consecrated to Jesus, by the 
translation of his Gospel into terms that 
mean new brotherhood, new justice, new 
love and new life in our homes, our busi- 
ness places and our towns. We intend to 
keep everlastingly at this matter, in all 
the orthodox and unorthodox ways we 
laymen can imagine and carry out.” 

Second, he said, was the matter of 
Protestants and Human Freedom. “This 
is a hot subject and we know it. How- 
ever . . . an American Protestant is not 
to be ridiculed because he declares the 
faith that American Protestants . . . have 
always held. 

“Our forefathers believed that human 
freedom was always in danger from two 
sources, a political tyranny and an estab- 


specting the establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

Then Dr. Turck said, “We must edu- 
cate our Presbyterian constituency that 
this is sound doctrine for the world, if 
we want the world to be free.” 

He talked next about the relation of 
laymen to missions. He said, “We want 
to put the full force of Presbyterian lay- 
men behind the cause of Christian mis- 
sions . . . it is quite likely that the only 
examples of western civilization’s healing 
and loving aspects that Asia and Eastern 
Europe will know will be in the person 
of meek and kindly missionaries. Cer- 
tainly we must sustain them.” And he 
added that it was “disreputable” that any 
layman should ever forget mission work. 

His three specific goals were, (1) the 
establishment of 2,000 local council chap- 
ters, (2) an “absolute commitment to 
raise the total benevolence budget of the 
Church,” and (3) helping to secure an addi- 
tional “50,000 to 75,000” subscriptions to 
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JUNE INVESTMENTS 
IN UTAH 


300 young men and women will close 
the year’s work at Utah’s Westminster 
College on June Sth. They will have 
enjoyed accredited college work at the 
only Protestant Christian college in 
the state. 

On June 30th, Westminster will close 
her books for her fiscal year. She will 
need $10,000 to avoid a deficit in edu- 
cating these young people. Wouldn't 
you like to invest something in them 
by helping the college to educate them? 
Checks from five to five hundred dol- 
lars each will help. Why not send one 
today to 


President Robert D. Steele 
UTAH’S WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
Salt Lake City, 5, Utah 
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“Bridges of Peace 


And Promise’’ 


Friday, May 20, and Saturday morning 
were Ladies’ Days at the General Assem- 
bly, and 1,500 women—wives of commis- 
sioners, women members of the General 
Council, members and officers of the Na- 
tional Council of Women’s Organizations 
and Presbyterian women from the vicinity 
of Buffalo—turned out. 

“Bridges of Peace and Promise” was the 
theme for the day. In a brief introductory 
address, Mrs. John M. Irvine, president 
of the National Council of Women’s Or- 
ganizations, pointed out that bridges of 
understanding must be built between na- 
tional, racial and religious groups before 
the world can know lasting peace. 

Two college presidents addressed 
the morning session. Dr. Franc L. Mc- 
Cluer, President of Lindenwood College, 
St. Charles, Missouri, described the part 
to be played by Presbyterian colleges in 
building bridges of peace and promise. 
The three great ideas advanced by Chris- 
tian colleges, he said, are faith in the 
integrity of the human mind, faith in the 
dignity of the human being, and trust- 
worthiness of Christian character. 

“Too often colleges give their students 
a superficiality of facts without giving 
them the ability to interpret those facts,” 
he said. “We must recognize that men’s 
minds are capable of understanding some- 
thing of God’s purpose. We Rave an obli- 
gation to keep our colleges free from con- 
trols of the mind, and from becoming 
doctrinaire parochial institutions.” 

Dr. L. S. Cozart, President of Barber- 
Scotia College in North Carolina, a Na- 
tional Missions project, spoke on the 








subject “The Span—Adequate for Traffic.” 

“The most serious thing the matter with 
the world today is our tendency to build 
our bridges on economic and material 
foundations which are not adequate to 
hold up the spirit in its march back to 
God,” he said. 

The afternoon session was addressed by 
Dr. Charles Tudor Leber, secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, who warned, 
“Unless we have a change in our fixed 
attitude toward human beings, there can 
be no peace in the world. 

“If there is any meaning in Christianity, 
we will reach behind the Iron Curtain to 
find the souls that need the message of 
Christianity,” he said. 

Special tribute was paid to Miss Ann 
Elizabeth Taylor who is retiring after 
twenty-six years as secretary of women’s 
work for the Board of National Missions. 
She will be succeeded by Miss Elsie R. 
Penfield of Arkansas City, Kansas. 

More than fifty missionaries from the 
far corners of the earth were introduced. 
They came from Alaska, Puerto Rico, In- 
dia, China, Japan, Syria, Lebanon, Iran, 
Korea, South America, Central America, 
Mexico, Thailand, and elsewhere. 

At an evening meeting for Business and 
Professional Women, Dr. E. Fay Camp- 
bell of the Board of Christian Education 
spoke “On Being Effective in This Con- 
fused World.” Miss Jean McVeety of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, talked of effec- 
tiveness in professional life and Mrs. 
Stuart Sinclair of the National Council of 
Women’s Organizations discussed how to 
be effective in home life. 


Statements of Faith 
Upheld by Assembly 


Since 1729, the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, the Larger and Shorter Cate- 
chisms and the Apostle’s Creed have 
formed the main body of doctrinal stand- 





Mrs. John Irvine, president of Council of Women’s organizations, receives corsage 
from Mrs. Archibald Thompson, president of Buffalo-Niagara Presbyterial. Center 
is Mrs. Ralph Hindman, member of local committee on Assembly arrangements. 
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Men’s Council vice-president Lem Jones of Kansas City, Mo., tells over 1,000 
men at Elders’ breakfast what his church is doing in Council. At left is Moder- 
ator Barbour. At right is Mr. Jones’s pastor, Dr. Park Johnson of Kansas City’s 
Second Presbyterian Church. Dr. Johnson gave pastor’s viewpoint on Council work. 





ards of the Presbyterian Church. They are 
the basis of the affirmation of faith made 
by ministers, ruling elders and deacons 
when ordained to office. 

The nearly three-century-old body of 
doctrine stood briefly on the brink of being 
shelved in favor of an abbreviated state- 
ment of faith, at Monday afternoon’s ses- 
sion, but retained its status as the main 
body of Presbyterian belief. 

Vote was upon the recommendation of 
a special committee appointed by the 
160th General Assembly at Seattle on two 
overtures introduced by the Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, Presbytery. These would have in- 
corporated the Brief Statement of Re- 
formed Faith (found in the Presbyterian 
Hymnal) in the doctrinal standards and 
would have made this simplified version of 
the Presbyterian doctrine the only stand- 
ard required of ministers, ruling elders 
and deacons for ordination. The special 
committee of fifteen, headed by Dr. Hugh 
Thompson Kerr, recommended, after a 
year’s study, that no change such as that 
proposed by the Phoenix Presbytery be 
made. The recommendation was approved. 


Assembly Tragedy 


The General Assembly was a time of 
tragedy for two Presbyterian ministers 
and their families and many friends. 

An automobile crash outside of Buffalo 
during a heavy downpour resulted in the 
deaths of two Midwestern pastors who 
Were driving home from a General Assem- 
bly meeting. 

The men were fifty-seven-year-old Dr. 
Herman T. Reinecke, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Richmond, Indiana, 
and Dr. Howard D. Talbott, fifty-six, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Youngstown, Ohio. Dr. Talbott was killed 
instantly when the car he was driving 
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collided with another at Lamberton, New 
York. Dr. Reinecke died of injuries on 
the day of Howard Talbott’s funeral. 

The General Assembly was stunned and 
quiet when announcements about the two 
pastors were made. It sent representatives 
to both funerals and expressed its deepest 
sympathy to the respective families. 


Maiden Speech 


Charles Hawley probably didn’t plan to 
say anything on the floor of the General 
Assembly. He was only twenty-one years 
old and this was his first trip to the Pres- 
byterian Church’s annual meeting. 

But the young former GI was a com- 
missioner from the Sacramento, California, 
Presbytery. He was also the first commis- 
sioner in the fifty-year history of his 
church, the 200-member Elk Grove Fed- 
erated (Presbyterian) Church, Elk Grove. 

When the Assembly began discussing 
the overtures suggested by the church 
structure committee, Charley Hawley sud- 
denly found himself talking to the rest of 
the commissioners. The overture under 
discussion then was one which would 
make all commissioners attend two con- 
secutive sessions of the Assembly. 

Charley said, “I think this limits the 
representativeness of commissioners. I’m 
pretty young, and I didn’t expect to come 
here. But when I was elected, the first 
thing I did was to read the [ Presbyterian] 
Constitution thoroughly. Then I talked 
with men who had been there before. I 
tried to prepare myself until I felt that 
I could take the floor at any time and 
feel at ease. If a commissioner is back- 
ward at his first meeting he still will be 
backward at the second meeting.” Charley 
sat down amidst murmurs of approval. 
When the motion to approve the overture 
was brought up later, it was voted down. 
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General Assembly 
Makes Budget History 


The whole action took less than five 
minutes. Two questions were asked from 
the floor, and then the 161st General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church voted 
unanimously to adopt the Church budget 
for 1950. In doing so, the Assembly made 
history. It had adopted a budget without 
a set figure and had turned a new page in 
the annals of Presbyterian Church finance. 

The commissioners had put the prob- 
lem of financing the Presbyterian Church’s 
great world-wide Christian missionary and 
educational services right where it be- 
longed. Not with a group of finance ex- 
perts or church officials, but with the peo- 
ple who were going to contribute the 
money—the local church congregations. 

For years the General Assembly had set 
figures for the Church’s benevolence 
budget, which is the name for money con- 
tributed by local churches to the work of 
the national church, the money that goes 
from collection plates to mission stations, 
hospitals, seminaries, youth work, and the 
scores of other Presbyterian projects. The 
only trouble was that the combined giving 
of the local churches did not reach the 
goals approved by General Assembly. 

Presbyterians were giving more and 
more money to benevolences each year in 
total, but not per person or family. Per 
capita giving for benevolences in 1921 was 
$9.36. In 1948 it was $5.16. But while 
more money was coming in, the needs of 
the Church grew larger and larger. The 
churches couldn’t meet the budget. The 
Boards and agencies of the Church couldn’t 
meet expenses. The best thing to do was 
to forget the pretense of asking for a set 
sum and ask the churches to give what 
they could, but to try and increase that 
total every year until they were giving 
fifty cents to the national church for every 
dollar they kept for themselves. 

This idea is called, simply, “self 
allocation.” It was developed by the 
Church’s General Council. The Council 
does have suggestions and recommenda- 
tions to make about the working of the 
idea, but the final decision is up to the 
individual church. 

Self allocation, developed by the Gen- 
eral Council, discussed and approved by 
hundreds of local pastors and local treas- 
urers, and adopted by the Church last 
month, divides all local churches into four 
categories: (1) churches with local annual 
expenses under $5,000; (2) those with 
local budgets between $5,000 and $10,000; 
(3) those between $10,000 and $25,000, 
(4) and those over $25,000. 

In each of these groups there is an 
average amount of money spent for benev- 


olences for each dollar of local expenses, 
The average gift of all the Presbyterian 
churches last year was eighteen cents to 
benevolences for every dollar to local 
expenses. Group I average was twelve 
cents; Group 2, fourteen cents; Group 3, 
eighteen cents; Group 4, twenty-three 
cents. The idea is to get all of the 
churches eventually to give fifty cents to 
benevolences for every dollar of local 
giving. Some churches are doing this, 
They will be made “honor roll” churches 
by the General Assembly and will set their 
own goals with no suggestions. 

For the majority of churches, there 
are two suggestions: (1) those whose ratio 
of benevolence giving to local expenses 
was below the average of their group (see 
above) will be asked to increase this ratio 
by at least a nickel the first year, and 
attain or surpass the group average in two 
years; (2) churches whose ratio of benev- 
olence giving to local expenses was above 
the average for their group, but below 
the fifty cent goal, will be asked to in- 
crease this ratio by at least three cents 
per dollar of local expense giving in 1950, 
and attain the fifty cent goal gradually 
over a period of years. The General As- 
sembly suggests five. Thus, on a per- 
centage basis, each church is asked to set 
its own goal. 


Rural Church Study 
Demanded at Assembly 


The Presbyterian Church and The Meth- 
odist Church may get together some time 
in the near future to ask for a full-scale 
examination of the Protestant rural church 
situation and its two main problems— 
the hundreds of vacant churches, and the 
dangerous, cut-throat competition between 
many Protestant churches in rural com- 
munities. 

News of this effort was revealed to 
the 161st General Assembly by retiring 
Moderator Jesse Baird. Dr. Baird told 
the Assembly that he had written a letter 
recently to Dr. G. Bromley Oxnam, New 
York area bishop of The Methodist 
Church, asking that the Methodists join 
the Presbyterians in making a “great ef- 
fort” to study the rural church situation. 

Dr. Baird said that Bishop Oxnam told 
him, “This is one of the most important 
proposals we have received in a long time.” 
The idea is now being studied by the 
Methodist House of Bishops. Dr. Baird 
added, “We talk a lot about ecumenicity 
(national and international Protestant 
unity) at headquarters,” but that in many 
local rural churches, pastors and congre- 
gations are acting like “demons” in com- 
petition with each other. He urged Prot- 
estants to get together and lick rura! 
problems. “We'll do this,” he declared, “or 
we'll lose rural America to the ‘holy roll- 
ers’ and the Roman Catholic Church.” The 
Assembly greeted these words with a 
burst of applause. 
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Offering in Reverse 


An offering-in-reverse was the feature 
of a service held by the Bethany Presby- 
terian Church of Haddon Heights, New 
Jersey, one Sunday this month. 

Instead of putting money in the offer- 
ing plates as they were passed down the 
pews, members of this church took $10, 
$s, and $1 bills out of the plates and 
stuck them into their pockets. 

The congregation hadn’t lost their 
minds; they were merely helping to carry 
out a “talent” plan proposed by their min- 
ister, Rev. Jarvis S. Morris, as a means of 
paying off a $5,000 church mortgage. 

The money in the collection plates had 
been borrowed from a bank and amounted 
to $1,000. As it was being passed around, 
Dr. Morris suggested that each member 
over twenty-one take a $10 bill, those be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and twenty the 
$5 bills, and the younger children the $1 
bills. The minister started the ball rolling 
by picking out three $10 bills—for him- 
self, his wife, and his daughter. 


Graduates Increase in 
Presbyterian Seminaries 


This month and next, thousands of stu- 
dents will graduate from colleges all over 
the United States. Unfortunately, only a 
few hundred will graduate from the coun- 
try’s Protestant seminaries. The problem 
of producing enough ministers to fill Prot- 
estant pulpits is still crucial, but reports 
from eight out of nine Presbyterian sem- 
inaries show that conditions are going 
from worse to some-better and may be 
considerably better in the future. 

This spring eight Presbyterian semi- 
naries (San Francisco, Louisville, John- 
son C. Smith, McCormick, Western, 
Bloomfield, Princeton, and Dubuque) are 
graduating some 207 men and women. This 


is a substantial increase over last year, 
when they graduated 155, but not too 
much over the pre-war year of 1939, when 
they graduated 178. Of the 207 graduates 
this year, however, only 189 are men, and 
of these, only 151 will go into the active 
ministry as pastors, assistant pastors, or 
foreign and national missionaries. 

Next year the picture is more encour- 
aging. Six seminaries say they will defi- 
nitely have more graduates. Princeton 
Theological Seminary, which will graduate 
more students this year (eighty-four) 
than any of the other schools, expects 
about the same total next year. Only the 
University of Dubuque Theological Sem- 
inary expects fewer graduates in 1950, but 
Acting Dean Samuel S. George says that 
the Iowa school will have a “greatly in- 
creased” graduating class in 1951. 


Three Films Feature 
Protestant Ministers 


Protestant ministers are coming into 
their share of Hollywood attention at last. 
“Going My Way” and “Joan of Arc” were 
big box office attractions, but now three 
pictures featuring Protestant ministers are 
scheduled. 

Joel McCrea will star in M-G-M’s 
“Stars in My Crown,” as a circuit riding 
clergyman who experienced a religious 
awakening in the thick of a Civil War 
battle. By his own exemplary living, the 
parson converted many who scofied at 
religion. 

Robert Young plays the role of a lib- 
eral minister in the early 1900’s in RKO’s 
“Adventure in Baltimore.” And Paul 
Wellman’s novel, The Chain, will be filmed 
independently with Glenn Ford starring 
as a Jericho, Kansas, clergyman, who in- 
spired the regeneration of a decadent 
community and achieved his own redemp- 
tion through faith. 























Here are twelve new Presbyterians—Mr. and Mrs. Robert Donald and their ten 
children, The Donalds, posing with Rev. Robert Cunningham, were baptized in a 
service at Hamilton Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, Maryland, recently. Mr. and 
Mrs, Donald rejoined Church and four oldest Donalds united on confession of faith. 
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Jeens and the disciples were sitting near 
the treasury. Many of the rich were casting 
in large sums. Then came the poor widow who 
gave two mites, which made a farthing. See- 
ing this, Jesus said, “Verily I say unto you 
that this poor widow hath cast more in than 
all they which have cast into the treasury.” 

To help you better understand the great, 
133-year record of the American Bible So- 
ciety, we have prepared a beautifully illus- 
trated booklet, “Your Gift that Lives.” In it 
you will see pictures from many lands where 
the Society is now working. You will also find 
31 questions and answers about American 
Bible Society Annuities. 

These Annuities pay you a regular income 
for life. Then a portion of your gift is used to 
print and distribute God’s Word to others in 
many countries. May we 
send you a copy of “Your 
Gift that Lives”? It is free. 
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Part 1—Where We Stand Together 


By GEORGES A. BARROIS 


O- HEARS much about the “strategy” 
of Protestantism with regard to the 
Roman Catholic Church, or vice-versa. 
This, of course, is a comparison, and, like 
most comparisons, it makes both sense 
and nonsense. Strategy implies war, cold 
war if you like. But we Protestants are 
not at war with Rome. We do not believe, 
for instance, that Catholics are “idolators,” 
or that the Mass is “for sale.” And Catho- 
lics do not regard us necessarily as re- 
ligious anarchists who do not bother about 
the Ten Commandments, since we are 
saved by faith, anyway. 

Such charges are found occasionally in 
propaganda-leaflets, which ought to go 
right into the wastebasket. They prove 
nothing, except that there are misguided 
fanatics everywhere. This is particularly to 
be regretted at a time when all men of 
good will ought to unite against the forces 
of evil which threaten our age. 


Where we agree 

It is a fact, however, that Protestants 
and Catholics are divided by differences 
which they cannot adjust, no matter how 
hard they try. And here, some strategy is 
in order. We need list our points of agree- 
ment, and weight of our 
dissensions, with a view to reducing preju- 
dices as well as strengthening our Prot- 
estant position. 

While I shall be writing of Protestant- 
ism in general, I am myself Presbyterian, 
and speak primarily from the standpoint 
of our denomination. Some Protestants, 
of course, may not agree with everything 
I write; their privilege to differ is one of 
the glories of our Protestant heritage. 

Catholics and Protestants both believe 
in the religious structure of the Universe. 
We feel that all will not be done when we 
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ponder the 


shall have harnessed at last the energies of 
an indifferent and often hostile nature, 
for nature and man have a common master 
who leads them according to his purpose. 
We believe in Providence, not in good 
luck or bad luck, for luck has to do with 
crap-shooting, while there is no gambling 
in our destiny. Everything we do matters 
and is duly reckoned, for God is the 
judge, and God is righteous. ° 


Similar moral values 

I do not think that Catholics have any 
more illusions than we do concerning the 
ability of men to live up to moral stand- 
ards. It may seem easy to contrast Catho- 
lic optimism and Calvinistic pessimism— 
the jolly monk and the long-faced Puritan 
—but things are just not so. Theories on 
sin may differ, but sin is no theory. Every 
parent has learned, often the hard way, 
that children are apt to do the contrary 
of what they are taught. The Sisters in 
the parochial schools know that paper 
wings do not make angels of the young- 
sters who march in the Christmas pageant, 
and priests, even with a minimum of con- 
fessional experience, are not inclined to 
rely blindly on the capacity of man—or 
woman—to resist temptation. 

Protestants and Catholics alike believe 
that, since something went wrong with 
man as a moral being, he cannot possibly 
achieve his own destiny unless God takes 
the lead. Good examples may help, but 
everyone knows that examples are not 
enough. Let me use an illustration. Duti- 
ful worshippers hurry to church on Sun- 
day morning. I ought to follow them, but 
I expect, on the basis of previous experi- 
ences, the preacher to be dull, the hymns 
poorly chosen, and the MUSIC gist terrible. 
Now the sun shines bright, the shrubs are 
in bloom, and the birds are singing. Con- 
clusion: I play hooky. 


That is precisely why the Roman 


Church has made it a strict obligation to 
attend Mass on Sunday. We may feel that 
they put too much emphasis on law. We 
would not think very highly of one ful- 
filling his obligation by merely sitting in a 
pew. But the Catholics regard their rules 
as crutches to bolster obedience, and they 
join us wholeheartedly in proclaiming 
that one thing ultimately counts, namely 
a greater love, which makes us overcome 
all our weaknesses and firmly rely on God, 
rather than on our own merits. 

Catholics speak rather much of merits, 
too much to our taste. If they mean— 
some of them do—that we are expected to 
make use of our talents, good! But we 
feel very strongly that even the finest 
works of a Christian are by no means 
commensurate with the reward of eternal 
life, and we cannot very well take credit 
for our own achievements, since all our 
powers for good are grants from God's 
grace. Here we would probably part com- 
pany with our Catholic brethren, even 
though the majority of their theologians 
would agree with us in censuring cheap 
expressions like “buying one’s share of 
heaven,” as if it were a market commodity 
to be purchased at the price of human 
exertions. 


Agree on matters of life 

Catholics insist more than we do on sub- 
scribing in detail to the articles of faith. 
We are satisfied that our Church members 
“acknowledge Jesus Christ as their per- 
sonal Lord and Savior.” Both attitudes 
have their good points and their short- 
comings. But one thing is certain, namely 
that the Protestant formula, if rightly 
understood and not merely mumbled from 
the lips, says just as much as the most 
extended creed. 

What we are aiming at is not organiz- 
ing a system of belief, but rather living a 
life, and on matters of life, the unanimity 
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We Protestants are not at war with Rome. We do not believe that Catholics 


are “‘idolators,”’ 


between Protestants and Catholics is near- 
ly complete. Christ came not only to 
teach a doctrine but to reconcile us to 
God through his obedience, his death, and 
his Resurrection, that we may live. Hence 
Christianity is not just another ideology, 
nor is the Christian Church just another 
philosophical society, but a gathering of 
people called from death unto life. 

Catholics as well as Protestants believe 
that something must really change in man, 
and that it should become possible to tell 
Christians from non-Christians even on 
week days. The new life cannot be induced 
merely by refraining from taboos. : 

It is true that “casuistry,” that is, the 
process of applying general moral rules to 
particular cases, used for guiding a priest’s 
judgment in hearing the confessions of 
his penitents, can be abused. The con- 
fessional can be used as an alibi for 
escaping the moral law. We want no part 
in this obnoxious device which results in 
the twisting of human conscience. 


Morality and the churches 

But some form of investigation of par- 
ticular moral problems is indispensable 
for the pursuit of our Christian objectives 
in life. This we all practice, Catholics and 
Protestants, no matter what name we 
call it. 

All Christians agree that morals are not 
a matter for individual judgment. We live 
in a society of which the family is the 
primary cell, and much of morality is con- 
cerned with fostering this cell. All Chris- 
tian communions are aware of this, and 
have made it a point to boost the stability 
of the family. The variety of means and 
Policies to achieve this objective ought 
not to make us overlook the unanimity 
of purpose of the Churches. Catholicism 
abides more by the rigor of the law, for- 
bidding absolutely birth control and di- 
vorce, the latter being never permitted, 
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even in case of adultery or wilful deser- 
tion. Protestantism seems more lenient, 
unwilling as it is to run the risk of break- 
ing people for the sake of the law. It 
makes some concessions to human frailty 
and for the sake of individuals. These 
concessions, unfortunately, tend to weaken 
the law. 

But Protestants and Catholics jointly 
hold that no man ought to put asunder 
those whom “God hath joined together,” 





The Reverend GEORGES BARROIS, 
a Frenchman by birth, is equally fa- 
miliar with the Presbyterian and the 
Roman Catholic theology and practice. 
Now a Presbyterian minister and teacher 
in Princeton theological seminary, Mr. 
Barrois was reared in the Catholic faith 
and was for many years a priest, (P.L. 
Oct. 16, °48). 

In the following article, Mr. Barrois 
stresses the points on which Catholics 
and Protestants are in substantial agree- 
ment, In an article in the next issue of 
Presbyterian Life, he will analyze the 
differences between the faiths which 
Protestantism cannot afford to overlook 
or compromise. 


and Catholics do not regard us as religious anarchists. 


that marriage is a holy and permanent as- 
sociation of man and wife “as long as we 
both shall live,” for the sharing of mutual 
love and support, and the raising of a 
family according to decent living and edu- 
cational standards. Both regret and even- 
tually condemn any abusive practice tend- 
ing to the disintegration or degradation 
of the family. 


United on the rights of man 

Protestants and Catholics are united 
in the task of outlawing any social philos- 
ophy, any political doctrine, any system 
of economics, which would reduce man to 
the condition of an automaton, obscure 
the unique dignity of the human person, 
or take away from his inalienable rights. 
They both repudiate materialism, which 
logically involves the negation of man’s 
true freedom and moral responsibility, 
leads to piratical practices in business, and 
to oppression and violence in politics. 
They would fight its diffusion by individ- 
uals or by groups, in private or public 
schools, and could not tolerate the state’s 
making it its official doctrine. In such 
matters, we are the stewards of God, en- 
trusted with things that are not Caesar’s. 
The principles involved are clear to all of 
us, Protestant and Catholic. To apply 
them is another thing, and we may antici- 
pate here a great deal 6f disagreement, 
not only between Catholics and Protes- 
tants, but also within either communion. 

To a superficial observer, Protestantism 
is hopelessly divided; Catholicism is one 
in itself. But the divisions of the Prot- 
estants do not preclude a real community 
of aspirations, and effective attempts at 
associating on a federative basis. As for 
the Roman Catholic conception of unity, 
we simply cannot accept it. This and other 
disagreements between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics will be discussed in the 
next issue of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 
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Mayo Clinic Chaplain 


A cheerful smile, quiet optimism, and Christian prayer are the 


medicines administered by hospital chaplain Harry J. Moore. 


By ROY J. DUNLAP 
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bad BETTER CALL on the patient in 
47-B,” the doctor told the hospital 
chaplain. “She’s got the glums — bad. 
Maybe you can pull her out of it.” 

The woman was wallowing in self-pity, 
the doctor explained, and her depressed 
and stagnant mental condition threatened 
to undermine her physical cure. It was 
just the sort of case that made the chap- 
lain an integral part of the hospital staff, 

Chaplain Moore called on the patient 
and let her pour out her troubles and 
fears. Then, after some expressions of 
sympathy and well-wishing, he mentally 
reached into his bag of tricks and pulled 
out an old reliable. 

“As long as you're going to be here 
awhile,” he began, “I wonder if you'd 
help me with a case I have. There’s a 
woman down the hall in terrible shape. 
She’s worried over herself so much the 
doctors are afraid she’s going to become a 
mental case as well as a physical one, 
Would you be willing to go see her and 
try to talk her out of her gloom? Make 
her see that gaining health is a hard-won 
fight that needs all her energy and co- 
operation. Try to prevent her from giv- 
ing up.” 

Later the chaplain explained his method. 
“Tf I'd tried to argue that woman out 
of her self-pity, I'd have lost. This way 
she forgot herself in helping another. It’s 
a case of the sick leading the sick, and it 
works like magic.” 

The chaplain is Presbyterian minister 
Harry J. Moore, whose parish is the 
famed Mayo Clinic and associated hospi- 


tals in Rochester, Minnesota, medical 


mecca for the world’s ill and injured. 


“Spiritual surgeon” 

To physicians in the Rochester hospi- 
tals, Chaplain Moore is the “spiritual sur- 
geon,” the man who takes over when med- 
ical science has gone as far as it can. As 
the new science of psycho-somatic medi- 
cine has dramatically indicated, the mind, 
spirit, and body are closely related and 
affect one another intimately. Chaplain 
Moore’s job is to work with the medical 
men to help effect a cure that will reach 
the whole person of the patient. 

Moore's task, like those of the doctors, 
knows no forty-hour, five-day week. He 
is on call twenty-four hours a day. Never- 
theless, he does try to maintain a sem- 
blance of a schedule. Early each morning 
he goes to the Mayo Clinic registration 
desk, picking up the information cards of 
new patients and noting their religious 
preferences. The whole nation and the 
world is represented on these cards. From 
India to Indiana, from Peking to Peoria, 
all races, creeds, and colors meet here in 
the common search for health. 

His first call, let’s say, is an elderly 
man whose illness is attributable to over- 
work, “a common American ailment,” 
Mr. Moore grins. 

The patient’s a good man but shaken 
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by a belief that God has let him down, 
forsaken him. He can’t understand why 
this misfortune has befallen him. Is it 
some form of punishment, chaplain? 

“No,” replies Mr. Moore. “In reality 
God has given you a golden opportunity. 
For perhaps the first time in your life you 
have a chance to think, plenty of time 
to indulge in retrospect, to see what has 
been wrong in your life, and vow to im- 
prove when you're healthy again.” 

Chaplain Moore tries to erase the nega- 
tive philosophy of religion and supplant 
it instead with a positive concept. 

“So many who come here: fear the Lord 
instead of loving and enjoying him,” he 
explains. “Fear is the basis of all trou- 
ble. A man’s faith in his God should 
sustain him in time of need, not be con- 
sidered a burden which he somehow has 
failed to carry and thus is being punished 
for his failure.” 

To effect the change in religious outlook 
to one of hope, not despair, is perhaps 
the chaplain’s primary task. The methods 
of convincing differ with each person. 

In devoting himself to the work of 
America’s great medical center, Chaplain 
Moore feels that he is repaying a long- 
standing debt of gratitude to his adopted 
country. Thirty years ago, as an immi- 
grant from Ireland, Harry Moore landed 
in New York with just one idea in mind, 
“amassing a fortune as quickly as possi- 
ble.” He developed this goal in the old 
country where he lived in an every-man- 
for-himself atmosphere. 

But America changed his mind. Here he 
found people willing, even eager, to help 
him conquer his greenhorn qualms and 
uncertainties. His first job in Chicago is 
illustrative. “I was a salesman for a food 
concern,” he recalls, “and my customers 
were marvelous. They helped me fill out 
my sales forms and even took time out to 
teach me how best to peddle my products.” 


America’s neighborliness 

Many persons from abroad who merely 
visit the United States seem to see the 
desire for gain as the dominant note of 
our culture. But Harry Moore, who came 
here to live, was most impressed with the 
neighborliness of Americans. “It was the 
American people,” he says, “who changed 
my mind, shaped my thoughts, and re- 
stored my faith in Christ’s doctrine of 
service to others. That is my debt to 
America.” 

Harry Moore was brought up on por- 
ridge and Presbyterian doctrine in Ire- 
land. Thus it was natural that, when he 
abandoned the goal of wealth and decided 
to preach the gospel of service, he should 
become a Presbyterian minister. He at- 
tended McCormick Seminary in Chicago, 
and found his first “internship” in a little 
schoolhouse church in the smile-when- 
you-say-that part of Nebraska. This was 
in the days when there were still nervous 
trigger-fingers in the West; seminary stu- 
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Mr. Moore notes religious preference 
of patients registered from many lands. 


dent Moore’s first evening in the town 
that was to be his parish was enlivened 
by a hard-riding gang of cowboys whose 
notion of a big time was galloping down 
Main street shooting out the streetlights. 

After graduation, pastor Moore went 
back to Nebraska. After twenty-five years 
of serving churches in that state and in 
Iowa, he was called to the chaplaincy at 
Rochester. He accepted the call grate- 
fully. Hospital work was “a task dear to 
my heart, for I’d always been interested 
in psychiatry and saw a need for it in the 
ministry to the sick.” 


Health of spirit 

He has never regretted his choice. ““The 
joy of seeing people get well, finding 
health of body as well as of spirit, is 
something few men are privileged to wit- 
ness,” he says. “Just like the surgeon, the 
hospital chaplain gets a terrific boost 
when one of his patients can return to 
normal life.” 

One of the chaplain’s cardinal rules is 
never to try to convince a patient he’s 
wrong. The ill are supersensitive to crit- 
icism, he says. Subconsciously they are 
resentful of your health and will resist 
like a mule if you attempt to convince 
them of their erroneous outlook. “We 
listen to them and guide the conversation 
until the ill person sees the correct way 
of thinking and is pleased at having dis- 
covered it all by himself.” 

Men are more prone to self-pity and 
despair when ill than women, Chaplain 
Moore asserts. With his own sex, he finds 
his “Irish gift of gab” a godsend. He kids 
them out of their gloom, tells them they 
look more like fugitives from justice than 
sick men. 

Where a patient is not warped in his 
views, but simply and frankly frightened, 
the treatment is entirely different. 

“Here’s where kidding is taboo, where 
prayer together will work its miracle,” 
Chaplain Moore says. “The church and 
its religion must form a foundation for 














The chaplain draws a grin from a young 
patient on a daily round of the rooms. 


the patient’s faith in his Lord. Again the 
positive concept of God must be stressed 
—the firm realization that he lets no man 
stand alone who has given his love and 
faith to him.” 

Not only the patient must sense the 
chaplain’s optimism. His relatives and 
friends also need the comfort which 
Chaplain Moore exudes along with his 
quiet dignity. 


Must explain delays 

Like any great medical center, the Mayo 
Clinic takes its time in diagnosing a case. 
Therein lies another problem for the chap- 
lain. Impatient and fretful over the un- 
avoidable delay, the patients wonder if 
their case histories have been lost in the 
huge institution. “Why are they taking so 
long to figure out what’s wrong with me, 
chaplain? 

“Is my illness so hopeless they don’t 
want to tell me? Is it so rare they do not 
know a cure?” 

Mr. Moore must explain the clinic’s ab- 
horrence of action before all curative 
phases in any one particular illness or in- 
jury are thoroughly explored. Many a 
worry has vanished with this explanation. 

Harry Moore is the first full-time chap- 
Jain in Rochester supported by the Church 
at large. Working under the Board of 
National Missions, he is responsible for 
spiritual aid to Presbyterians there. 

His work is not all in the hospitals. He 
is found meeting trains, buses, and air- 
planes, providing reservations in hotels 
and rooms for those who have notified 
him of their coming. His home has an 
“open door” policy for all who seek his 
help. Together he and Mrs. Moore ease 
the burden of hundreds of persons each 
year. 

It’s all a far cry from what immigrant 
Harry Moore dreamed of thirty years ago. 
But he doesn’t feel cheated. He hasn’t 
made a million dollars, but he’s doing the 
work he loves, which is to him worth far 
more. 
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On the cover of the Westminster Church booklet for parents are the presidents of the church mothers’ and dads’ clubs, 
with their children, Publication was held up pending the arrival of the baby girl, one week old when the photo was taken. 


First Steps in Faith 


By BARBARA SEAVER 


HERE DOES GOD LIVE, Mommie?” 

That question, or one much like 
it, has thrown more than one young parent 
into momentary panic. Modern mothers 
and fathers, wise as they are in the most 
up-to-date medical and_ psychological 
methods of rearing their children, often 
have no plan for the child’s religious train- 
ing. The baby gets a kind of potluck intro- 
duction to religion, because his parents do 
not know how to take the first steps. 

Out in Portland, Oregon, staff members 
of the nursery roll department of the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church saw the 
need for just that kind of guidance for 
parents, They knew that most of the 
young mothers and fathers, confined to 
their homes with tiny children, had no 
close contact with the religious education 
program of the church until their babies 
were old enough to enter nursery school 
More than one concerned parent had 
come to the nursery roll principal for 
advice on how to begin acquainting their 
children with a knowledge of God. 

Urged by teachers and parents, Miss 
Ruby Peregrine, director of religious edu- 
cation at the church, undertook to prepare 
material which would answer their ques- 
tions. Through the nursery roll depart- 
ment, monthly letters were sent to all 
parents in the church, accompanied by 
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mimeographed articles on “Answering 
Questions about God,” “What Shall I 
Teach My Child to Pray?” and “Christian 
Character Through Family Experiences.” 
The articles proved so popular that the 
department published them in _ booklet 
form, using children and parents from 
Westminster Church in the photographic 
illustrations. The booklet, First Steps in 
Religious Nurture, is now given to parents 
of new babies and to grandparents who 
request it. It is used in the church young 
adult group, in the mothers’ and dads’ 
clubs, and has been made available to 
other churches. 














Work as well as stories and prayers 
helps to build Christian character. 


One of the first Christian experiences 
that comes to the small child, Miss Pere- 
grine says, is the experience of family 
sharing. His first impulse to share may 
come some morning when he gleefully 
pushes his dripping cereal spoon up to 
mother’s mouth... or when he decides to 
donate the last piece of soggy cookie to 
the family dog. Don’t discourage the 
child, says Miss Peregrine. It is just the 
time to show him how pleased you are 
with his generosity and desire to help. 

Westminster’s director of Christian Ed- 
ucation emphasizes the need to develop 
the “we” feeling in your child. Little fam- 
ily surprises or gifts, picking flowers for a 
neighbor, or sharing a toy with a brother 
or sister—all help to plant the “let’s share” 
idea in his mind. You may furnish nine- 
tenths of the ideas and enthusiasm, but 
he feels that he has a part in the plan too 
and regards it as all his own. 

Sooner or later the tiny child will ask 
his first question about God. It needn't 
be the awkward event you expect. Miss 
Peregrine suggests that it is easier than 
most adults think for a child to catch 
spiritual concepts. One of his first play 
habits is to imagine invisible people. By 
speaking of God as an invisible friend, 
you can help your child to escape the 
“old man with a beard” kind of thinking 
that is so common. 

Above all, don’t wait for a certain time 
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to “teach” the child about God, she says. 
When questions come, answer them as best 
you can. The booklet for parents tells the 
story of one little boy who had just been 
given a new sled and who asked, “Mother, 
shall I ask God to make it snow?” The 
wise mother, seeing an opportunity to 
help him get started in the right attitude 
toward asking for things from God, 
stopped her work and sat down to talk 
with him. She explained that God had a 
special time for things like snow, that 
there were seasons, and that the flowers 
and trees would droop and wilt if snow 
came too soon. The next day as the family 
drove through the country, they talked 
about all the things that were not yet 
ready for winter. The child listened care- 
fully and then asked, “Well, if it does 
snow, can I thank God?” 

Many weeks later it snowed during the 
night. When the little boy awoke and saw 
the snow piled on the window sill he gave 
a shriek of joy and jumped out of bed. 
Half-way in his dash to the window he 
dropped to his knees and said, “Thank 
you, God, for the snow. Thank you, thank 
you.” His gratitude was genuine, and he 
had learned his first lesson in the spirit of 
prayer. 

“What shall I teach my child to pray?” 
is a question in the mind of nearly every 
parent. In a chapter on prayer, Miss Pere- 
grine points out that this question seldom 
gets a real answer. Someone in the family 
remembers a prayer from childhood, and 
the youngster is taught to rattle off a little 
jingle as she hops into bed—a jingle she 
seldom understands and comes to regard 
as another routine affair like brushing her 
teeth and washing her face before she goes 
to bed. 

An “anytime” prayer 

Miss Peregrine has included in her book- 
let several pages of prayers for morning, 
nighttime, play, and other daily experi- 
ences. Any child will understand them 
easily as you say them to him, and can 
learn them himself. Little children in 
Portland are fond of this “anytime” praver. 


Who made the furry animals, 
The squirrels out on the log, 
The fluffy little kitty? 

God made the woodsy animals 
And all the nice pets too; 

For all these things, dear God, 
I want to say thank you. 


All of the little prayers—for mealtime, 
naptime, rainy days—are true expressions 
of simple, childhood faith in the goodness 
of God. But far more important than 
memorizing any of the prayers for a spe- 
cial time of day, says Miss Peregrine, is 
developing in the child—and in the fam- 
ily too—an awareness of God that will 
result in a spontaneous expression of 
thanks and a natural turning to God from 
time to time during the day. 
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TO LIVE AND TO CHERISH 
(Continued from Page 6) 


which others will find interesting. In this 
respect for each other’s individuality, your 
lives will grow deeply together. 

Some young people contemplating mar- 
riage believe that two can live as cheaply 
as one. This is not so. That you will have 
to be frugal these first years is a good 
thing. Too many of us have become care- 
less about money. Nevertheless, you must 
develop a generous attitude about it. Each 
of you should have something in your 
pockets which you do not have to account 
for. You should put aside so much just 
for having a good time. You should plan 
to save systematically by the week or 
month. Cooperative banks serve well for 
regular means of saving. You should have 
memberships with the Blue Cross and the 
Blue Shield. You cannot afford to go with- 
out these forms of medical insurance. You 
should have a life insurance policy. Be- 
cause you, John, have been in the service, 
it would be well to maintain your National 
Life Insurance policy. This is the least ex- 
pensive form of good insurance. 


I HOPE YOU PLAN to buy a home. You 
can do this almost as reasonably as rent- 
ing an apartment. Owning your own home 
will provide you with a heap of fun. You 
will take pride in keeping up the property. 
It is more settling for you both, and you 
can express your personality in it more 
than in some temporary dwelling. It also 
provides more emotional security for the 
children that will be yours. Too many of 
our generation have grass roots. They 
move from place to place, and they do not 
dig themselves in deep anywhere. This 
develops a tendency to be disinterested in 
the affairs of the community. But home 
ownership helps you to be better citizens. 
This means that you will be more con- 
cerned with the public schools, your com- 
munity hospital, the municipal politics, 
and your parish church. 


I SPEAK OF THE CHURCH last of all be- 
cause it is the foundation of all. A mar- 
riage that is commenced and continued 
with the church at the center helps a hus- 
band and wife to maintain the true per- 
spective. It is natural for youth to be 
proud. But in this adventure of marriage, 
you will discover that you cannot go 
through by yourselves. Life will teach you 
humility, and you will discover that you 
do not support the church; it is rather the 
church that supports you. To the church 
you will come for all the experiences of 
life. You come soon for the joyous occa- 

of a wedding. You will come later 
for the christening of your young, which 
is another gladsome time. In some years 
you will bring to the church your blessed 
dead. You come of necessity in such times 
of deepness, but she is always there when 
you search her out and when you do not 


search her out. Therefore do not be para- 
sitic Christians. Give your lives to her 
service, and you will learn that you love 
each other more because you love God 
most. 

There are many other things that must 
be discussed, but this will have to do for 
now. I will be thinking of you on your 
wedding day. May God be with you then 
and always. 

Your friend and minister, 
GL. C. 
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It’s up to Us 


A message to Presbyterian youth from 


the moderator of Westminster Fellowship. 








By BILL ROGERS 


|g HAS BEEN WELL OVER FIVE YEARS Now 
since the inception of Westminster Fel- 
lowship among us Presbyterian young peo- 
ple in America. This Fellowship sprang 
from a need—a need for better church- 
manship among youth, and a demand on 
our part that we be given responsibility 
as a real part of our own Church. Through 
its program there has always been an em- 
phasis on young people as an integral 
part of the all-inclusive fellowship of be- 
lievers—the Christian Church. We are 
not young people for whom something 
must be done; we say rather we are 
Christians, earnestly endeavoring to do 
the work of the Church. 


Reviewing our progress 

In considering the progress we have 
made in these past few years, it becomes 
apparent to me that there have been great 
strides made in many ways. We look at our 
short history, our rapid growth, our won- 
derfully successful National Assembly, and 
our excellent National Council meetings. 
We see the unprecedented recognition 
youth in the Church are receiving at 
meetings of the national Boards of our 
Church, special committees, and at the 
meeting of the General Assembly. I know 
of many synod, presbytery, and local 
Westminster Fellowships which have 
achieved the same kind of recognition on 
their own level. There are reports coming 
in from across the country of new fellow- 
ships being formed in the churches, and 
of bigger and better presbytery rallies and 
synod assemblies. 

A survey of thirty-one Presbyterian col- 
leges indicates that there now are 1,150 
candidates for full-time Church service 
enrolled in these schools. Another survey 
shows that only 35 per cent of our sem- 
inary students have come from Presby- 
terian colleges. If our data is even nearly 
correct, we can safely say that the num- 
ber of church-vocations candidates is 
greater today than it has ever been before. 
Much of this interest has stemmed from 
active participation in the program of the 
Westminster Fellowship. 

“Participation of young people in the 
life of the Church has increased two- or 
three-thousand-fold in the past ten years,” 
declares a letter from one of our Board 
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secretaries in Philadelphia. Another says, 
“Westminster Fellowship is the most hope- 
ful gathering in the future of the Church.” 
And so we can continue to paint a rather 
fascinating picture of ourselves, but if we 
look no deeper than this we are as foolish 
as the fly on the chariot wheel who cast 
a hurried look behind him and declared: 
“My, what a dust I’m raising!” 

I recently heard a recognized world 
leader in the Church say that the Student 
Christian Movement in America (of which 
Westminster Fellowship is a part) was 
“dead in the center.” This man is a Pres- 
byterian, incidentally, and I am sure he 
was including us Presbyterian young peo- 
ple when he said what he did. I seriously 
question that we are dead in the center, 
but the fact that there are responsible and 
informed persons who believe we are seri- 
ously deficient in our depth of purpose 
and Christian zeal should be enough to 
jolt us from any feeling of complacency. 

“We are resting on our laurels,” said he, 
and by that he meant the laurels won by 
the Student Christian Movement in the 
18g0’s, out of which grew the Student 
Volunteer Movement, the YMCA and 
YWCA, and the World Student Christian 
Federation. He meant the same movement 
after the first World War, during which 
time Dr. John R. Mott reported that 
some 48,000 Student Volunteers out of a 
total student population in North Amer- 
ica of 300,000 were meeting regularly for 
world mission study and were contributing 
nearly $300,000 annually to this cause. 
In this day there are few such groups in- 
deed, either on the campus or in the 
churches. 


Student groups have grown up 

Since about 1920, however, student 
movements have grown up within almost 
all the larger Protestant denominations, 
and many of those who would previously 
have been participants in the Student 
Volunteer Movement are now actively ex- 
pressing their Christian convictions in 
other ways. Whether or not general con- 
cern for the world mission of the Church 
is as strong now as it once was among 
American youth is extremely hard to de- 
termine, though observation of the vicis- 
situdes of student history is helpful here. 
Eras of great concern for the Church ap- 
parently move in cycles, and there is good 


reason to believe that we may be on the 
up-swing of renewed concern now. But if 
we are doing better now than we have 
done before, that is rather a criticism of 
the past than ground for satisfaction with 
the present. 

Christians have set a high goal—a goal 
toward which we have only begun to 
move. Whether or not we are doing better 
or worse than has been done before does 
not really matter. It is what we are doing 
now that counts. 


Need for leadership 

If there is anything Westminster Fel- 
lowship needs now it is leadership. I can- 
not say that strongly enough, Throughout 
the whole Fellowship there is a need for 
young people who will take responsibility, 
who are willing to work and are not eas- 
ily discouraged, and, above all, who know 
why they are Christians and have sensed 
the great mission of the Church. 

The Church must be essentially an 
evangelical organism. That is, its chief 
function must be to take the word of 
Christ to all spheres of human existence. 
This cannot be done without a strong and 
rejuvenated Church, and Westminster Fel- 
lowship is youth’s share in the task of that 
Church. This task cannot be met unless 
you and I are willing to give our best, 
unless we are willing to strive steadily to 
develop our capacities for Christian lead- 
ership. That means beginning now with 
the job at hand. 

Westminster Fellowship has taken on 
the responsibility of forming 300 new 
Westminster Fellowships in local churches 
and of winning at least 100,000 young peo- 
ple into the membership of the Church. 
We must assume, as a Fellowship, our in- 
creased portion of the new and larger 
budgets of the Church. We must increas- 
ingly take to heart our responsibilities in 
youth and student evangelism, and we 
must produce the leaders of the future 
who will carry the word of Christ, against 
all odds, and underground if necessary, 
into all the world. 

These things will not just come about 
spontaneously from four on five hundred- 
thousand Presbyterian young people. There 
is a tremendous need for Christian leader- 
ship, and I am not being rhetorical when 
I say that it is your responsibility and 
mine. It is up to us. 

















General Assembly Hears 
Westminster Fellowship 


“This year,” boomed Dr. William Bar- 
row Pugh, Stated Clerk of the General 
Assembly, “we’re putting the youth night 
program down for Kleinhans Music Hall. 
It’s high time the young people had a 
chance at an auditorium.” 

In the four years the Westminster Fel- 
lowship National Council had been re- 
porting to General Assemblies, this was 
the first time they had not had to give 
their program in a church building. Con- 
templating possibilities of a superior stage, 
good lighting, and innovations like a sunk- 
en orchestra pit, the script committee 
shelved its plans for a conventional pres- 
entation, sharpened its pencils, and began 
writing. 

The script called for a hidden choir; 
subtle, modern musical effects with drums 
and organ; a showing of the animated 
film, “Boundary Lines”; narration by pro- 
fessional speakers; and full use of the 
large bare stage for scenes dramatized by 
the young people of the Buffalo-Niagara 
presbytery. There was to be no curtain. 
Colored spotlights flashed from one side 
of the stage to the other were to separate 
scenes. 

But the program, coming on the eve of 
the General Assembly’s annual meeting, 
was not only an eye-and-ear-catching per- 
formance; the Westminster Fellowship 
National Council had a sharp-edged mes- 
sage for the General Assembly’s commis- 
sioners. 

This year, for the first time, the young 
people were presenting very frankly the 
problems they were up against, problems 
in which they thought the Church in many 
cases was missing the boat. These, they 
said, were the questions of race, sex, class 
snobbery, alcohol, secularism, and dog- 
matism. 

One scene based on the actual story of 
a member of the Young Progressives, dealt 
with the problem of a young girl whose 
church emphasized piety but refused to 
take action on the town’s sore spots. An- 
other, based on several true life stories, 
stated the case of the illegitimate young 
person in the average small town, a class 
problem “more widespread than most 
folks know.” 

The most striking told the story of the 
resentment of the leading young people 
in the Presbyterian Church toward the 
Church's segregated synods. 

Said Bill Rogers, moderator of the 
Westminster Fellowship National Council 
and main speaker on the program. “That 
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boundary line (race) cuts across all of 


society, including the Church. I have 
never had the color line which exists in 
our Church drawn before me more sharply 
than it was last summer at the Westmin- 
ster Fellowship National Council. It was 
the last evening, and we were sitting 
around informally evaluating the week and 
feeling pretty proud of ourselves for the 
work we had done and the things we had 
accomplished. Then a delegate from one of 
our segregated synods in the South spoke 
up. Her voice was not quite as clear and 
optimistic as were those who had spoken 
before. 

“For Gladys reminded us that we 
were still a long way from really having 
the kind of Christian fellowship that per- 
meated the Council meeting as long as 
there were still synods and presbyteries in 
our Church were it was not possible for 
all young people in Westminster Fellow- 
ship to work together. That hit us pretty 
hard, and I am sure I have never seen a 
group of young people so completely 
jolted from a spirit of self-righteousness 
into an acute awareness of the realities of 
life as was the group of Westminster Fel- 
lowship young people at National Coun- 
ee 

Pointing out the ways in which Presby- 
terian young people are seeking through 
the Church to erase boundary lines through 
summer and winter projects, conferences, 
and study, Bill said far too few were 
actually at work. “In summer enterprises, 
substantially less than one tenth (of the 
number of young people in the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A.) are active, and... 
in the on-going, yearly program . . . many 
more are not reached at all. 

“Young people are champing at the bit 
to do something about these boundary 
lines of class, race, and selfishness that 
exist so viciously in our society, and they 
are seeking and finding ways to express it. 

“But too often the Church has not pro- 
vided the channel for this interest and 
enthusiasm .. . it has too often been con- 
servative and preferred to keep its hands 
clean, .. . And young people are not wait- 
ing for the Church to catch up with their 
social consciousness—they are finding ways 
beyond the Church to do the thing that 
ought to be foremost in the concerns of 
the Christian Church. 

“They want to work within the 
framework of the Church, because they 
feel the Church has the best answer. But 
if the Church isn’t willing they are going 
to do it somewhere else.” 

The big question, said Bill, was which 
it would be. 


Bill Rogers: The Hectic Year 


For Bill Rogers, likeable, easygoing 
head of the Westminster Fellowship Na- 
tional Council, addressing the commission- 
ers at the General Assembly last month 
(see above) was the high point of a hectic 
year of speaking engagements, travel, arti- 
cles, committee work, and, in spare mo- 
ments, college study. 

At Hanover College, where the twenty- 
two-year-old ex-GI is a junior, the pro- 
fessors are so resigned to his cutting 
classes for meetings that the question 
“Has Rogers gone over the hill again?” 
has become a stock phrase. But his marks 
are well above average, and the college 
views his work with such confidence that 
he has been given a special office in Han- 
over’s colonial, red brick Science building. 
There, surrounded by neat files of corre- 
spondence, Bill spends afternoons answer- 
ing letters; writing reports, speeches, and 
articles; and developing new ideas to for- 
ward the work of the National Council. 

Almost invariably, Bill’s theme is the 
need for church leaders (see page 23). He 
thinks the biggest handicaps for young 
people training for leadership are provin- 
cialism and conservatism. After traveling 
through Europe, Mexico, and the United 
States in the Army and church work, he 
saw his own naivete, decided what most 
young people need to become discerning 
leaders is a more open-minded approach to 
the world’s problems. 

During his basic infantry training 
in the Army, he realized the need for con- 
solidation. In the Army he was taught 
that after every advance, whether the 
group be a lonely squad or company or 
regiment, it must consolidate. Bill thinks 
that Westminster Fellowship, with its 
amazing rapid gains in the last five years 
has reached the point where it must 
strengthen its forces from within. 

Tall, lanky, with a gait like a Texas 
cowboy and a drawl almost as lazy, Bill 
Rogers has sauntered effortlessly into the 
limelight almost everywhere he has been 
In October, 1946, as a veteran home from 
overseas and unable to enter college until 
the next semester, he found too much 
time on his hands, began dropping in at 
the Westminster Foundation at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, soon was nonchalant- 
ly organizing deputation teams, teaching 
Sunday Church School, and being mod- 
erator for the Presbytery of Cincinnati 
Westminster Fellowship. 

That summer, at the urging of his best 
friend, Bob Lodwick, then an officer on 
the Westminster Fellowship National 
Council, Bill went to the W. F. National 
Assembly in Grinnell, Iowa. He stayed on 
for the following National Council meet- 
ing, woke up one morning to find he had 
been elected chairman of the National 
Council’s Stewardship Commission. Just 
as calmly, a year later, he found popular 
sentiment snow-balling in favor of his 
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election to the top youth position in the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 

Part of Bill’s ability is his tremendous 
energy, his direct, clear-headed command 
of administrative details and his instinc- 
tive sense of diplomacy. Part, also, is his 
sense of humor, which he inherits to a 
great extent from his father, Henry Carter 
Rogers, pastor of Cincinnati’s Mt. Auburn 
Presbyterian Church, and his love for 
adventure, which has often helped him 
into delightful scrapes. 

Bill’s favorite story is about an escapade 
in Germany when he and two buddies 
were heading back to camp in their Jeep 
after a day’s stolen sightseeing. About a 
mile from the camp, a military police 
Jeep stopped them, demanded to see their 
passes. They had none, hemmed and 
hawed a bit, then decided to bluff their 
way out by saying they were going to the 
field hospital with an emergency case. 

“Why didn’t you say so in the first 
place?” barked the M.P. He climbed back 
into his Jeep, turned on the emergency 
floodlights, and led the way up the road 
with sirens screaming. 

On the way, the petrified trio tried 
to think up a plausible emergency. Bill, 
they finally decided, had had an attack of 
appendicitis. They showed him where to 
groan when the doctors punched him. 

At the hospital, the medicos sent Bill's 
buddies back to their base, rushed Bill 
into the observation room, punched and 
poked while he groaned obligingly. After 
a thorough physical examination, they de- 
cided not to operate that night, put a 
grateful, perspiring GI to bed. 

The rest of the story? “Well.” savs 
Bill with a wicked grin, “the next morning 
my pains seemed to have subsided, so they 
told me to watch what I ate and let me 
go.” 

Born on the mission field in Tennessee 
while his father was still a seminary stu- 
dent, Bill has almost always known he 
would follow his dad into the ministry. 
His present plans call for a history di- 
ploma from Hanover, and enrollment at 
McCormick Seminary in Chicago in 1950. 


Offering Buys Camp Site 

Because Presbyterian young people gave 
generously in their churches and Sunday 
Church Schools last Christmas, Christian 
young people in Japan now have a splen- 
did new youth conference center which 
will be in year-round use. 

The center, purchased by the Presby- 
terlan Church, U.S.A.. for the Christian 
Church of Japan, is located at the Yoko- 
suka Social Center near Yokohama. 
Throughout the summer season, youth 
conferences will be held at the center. In 
the winter there will be a nursery for 
younger children, boys’ clubs and girls’ 
clubs for middle school students, and 
youth classes which will include music and 
recreation periods three nights a week. 
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The church group in which you are most active—Women’s 
Association, Boy Scouts, Men’s Council, Girl Scouts, Westminster 
Fellowship, Choir, Geneva Fellowship, Ushers or Deacons —can add 
to its treasury by selling subscriptions to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 


HERE ARE THE SIMPLE RULES: 


1. Every individual subscriber will pay you the full sub- 
scription price: One year, $3.50; two years, $6.25; and three years, 
$9.00. 


2. You need sell only twenty subscriptions to earn 
commissions. 


<> Having sold twenty or more, you may deduct $0.50 per 
subscription-year and deposit it in your treasury. 


4. Subscriptions are to be entered on Form PI-20, 
which can be procured by sending the coupon below to: The 
Promotion Department, PRESBYTERIAN Lire, 321 South Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 


(DETACH COUPON ALONG THIS LINE) 














The Promotion 
Department 
PRESBYTERIAN Please send me the necessary materials 
LIFE and information for earning commissions by 
321 South Fourth Street selling subscriptions to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE: 
Philadelphia 6, Penna. 
My name...... errerrTrererTTyTeTTT TT tt ee 
name of church RN nik tect nebbekbbecinns Kids saeeseseceencnsee ° 
Pv icssuaseteens ZOGB. 2 ices State..... eeekeentenee 
located where ? 
Cieenchs elbow 900 BOEE s cc0ccvcccsiecceccesceses ° 
We will visit...... homes in this canvass. 
name of group to A : é 
conduct the canvass There will be...... of us working on this project. 
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Coeducational Colleges 





ALMA COLLEGE 


Academically superior Positively Christian. 
Coeducational. Courses in liberal arts, sci- 
ences and music, leading to A.B., B.S., and 
I. Mus. degrees. 
“Where Friendliness links learning to living” 
Dale D. Welch, President 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 


Presbyterian Life 


EDUCATIONAL 
DIRECTORY 








CARROLL COLLEGE 


A liberal arts college limited to an en- 
rollment of 800 where individualized 
instruction, personal campus _ relation- 
ships and Christian atmosphere prevail. 
NELSON VANCE RUSSELL, President 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 
Coeducational, fully accredited, modern, 
balanced curriculum in liberal arts. 
Summer session begins June 20. 


Charles J. Turck, President 


St. Paul 5 Minnesota 








CENTRE COLLEGE 
————_ ey OF KENTUCKY 
Founded 1819 
Presbyterian 
LIBERAL ARTS 
SCIENCES 
MUSIC 
: FINE ARTS 

Colleges For Men and Women 


On Separate Campuses 
Highest Accreditation 


Semesters begin Sept. & Feb. 


WALTER A. GROVES, President 
Box 401-L, DANVILLE, KY. 








MARYVILLE A Presbyterian, coeducation- 
COLLEGE al liberal arts college of 900 
students, emphasizing high 
Founded 1819 scholarship, low expenses, 
positive Christian training. 
Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President 


Maryville, Tennessee 








JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


Liberal Arts and Vocational Training 
Special Attention to Church Vocations 
Outstanding School of Music 
with graduate work 
J. Walter Malone, President 
Decatur, Illinois 











DAVIS AND ELKINS 


COLLEGE 

Elkins, West Virginia 
An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Beautiful campus—Modern buildings— 
Delightful climate—Christian culture and 

thorough scholarship 

Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 


TUSCULUM COLLEGE 
Greeneville, Tenn. 
Chartered 1794 
A small southern college of distinction. 


Coeducational, 4 years liberal arts. Fully 
aceredited. Christian emphasis. 











THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 
EMPORIA, KANSAS 


Positive emphasis on Christian training. Co- 
educational. Individual guidance. Liberal 
arts, science and Music. Degrees A.B., B.S., 
Mus. B., and B. Mus. Ed. 


Paul B. McCleave, Pres. 





WHITWORTH COLLEGE 
Spokane, Washington 
A fully accredited co-educational liberal arts 
college, loval to Christ and the Church. Dedi- 
cated to the task of training for world leadership. 
Frank F. Warren, President 
Spokane Washington 











HANOVER COLLEGE 
Hanover, Indiana 


Among many unusually good offerings, 
we offer a safe, comfortable college home 
for men in our new men’s residence hall 
now being completed. 





The 
CoLLece of Wooster 
Ww Established 1866 

Presbyterian. Four-year. 
Liberal arts, sciences. Coeducational. 
New individual study program in up- 
perclass years. Degree s: B.A., B. Mus.. 
B. Sch. Mus. Address all inquiries: 


How ard Low rv, President 
Wooster Onto 








NIVERSTIY | 


DUBUQUE 


LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE 
Oo 
Preparing Youth for 


Christian Service 
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THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
fe) 
Rollo La Porte 


President 
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Men’s College 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 
RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 








Women’s Colleges 





BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Liberal arts, vocational Christian service, music, 
teaching, home ec., phys. ed., lab. tech., com. 
merce, art, speech, social welfare. Extra-curric. 
ular, sports, social program. 95th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres 
Box P., Jenkintown. Pa 





QUEENS COLLEGE 


A southern college for women, offering a liberal arts 
education with emphasis on cultural and = scholas- 
tic achievement. This fully accredited Presbyterian 
college has a limited enrollment. 


Hunter B. Blakely, President 
Charlotte, North Carolina 





Preparatory Schools 





BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Presbyterian School for boys, with a Century-old 
Reputation for College Prepar: ation. Small classes. 
Experienced masters. Cultivation of initiative and 
self-reliance. Wide choice of sports and student ac- 

tivities. Geades 7-12. Country location 65 miles from 


New York City. Address. 
Benjamin D. Roman, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, WN. J. 





west NOTTINGHAM 4CADEMY 

Now in its Third Century—A fine school for boys 
—College ios coon age fd and general courses. Grades 
7-12. Enroltiment 110. Remedial Reading, Art, 
Music. Small classes. Moderate rate. All sports in- 
cluding golf course. 360 acres. Midway between 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. Presbyterian traditions 
and affiliations. Students gaa Catalog. 
J. Paul Slaybaugh, A. M., LL. D.. Head Master, 
Box 101, West Nottingham, Cecil County, M aryland 














PENNINGTON 


FOR BOYS — Accredited College Pre: 
and Junior School 4th Grade up. Small 
Classes with daily help of friendly Mas- 
ters. Music, crafts. All sports, gym, pool, Vv 
3s-acre campus. Near Princeton. 112th 
year. Endowed. Graduates in 45 colleges. 
Request illustrated catalog. 
J. Rolland Crompton. D.D., Hdmr. 


Box P, Pennington, N. J. 
Summer Camp 








LOWELL LAKE CAMP 
A SUMMER OF OUTDOOR FUN FOR 
YOUR BOY, Londonderry, Vt. Flexible 
program stresses sports, riding, swim- 
ming, woodcraft instruction. $325. Fee 
includes craft materials, laundry, trips. 
P. A. White, Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J 





School of Nursing 





PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
The next Class enters Sept. 19, 1949 


Basic three-year course in professional 
nursing. Clinical experience in a 480-bed 
hospital. Affiliations with several colleges 
for B.S. degree. Accredited by the State 
of Illinois and the National League of 
Nursing Education. Also, registered with 
the Board of Regents, University of the 
State of New York. 
For catalog and admission forms write: 


HENRIETTA FROEHLKE, DIRECTOR 











1753 W. Congress St., Chicago 12, Minois 
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Last year the Board of National Missions sent out eighty missionaries to cover 


over a million miles and spread Christianity to families in remote areas. 


By J. EARL JACKMAN 


the advance agent of Christ has been 
carried over into modern times through 
the Sunday school missionaries of the 
Presbyterian Church. In the development 
of the Church across the nation, they have 
been the messengers who have gone into 
the new areas of scattered population to 
introduce Bible study, lay the foundations 
for the organization of churches, and lead 
people to commit their lives to Christ. On 
foot or horseback, in buggy, car, and 
plane, they reach into sparsely settled 
areas and provide ministry to those who 
are beyond a reasonable distance from 
organized churches. 

Sunday school missionaries travel from 
10,000 to 22,000 miles a year and cover 
areas from a few hundred to 30,000 square 
miles. Many of their calls bring rich 
results. Edward Atkinson of North Da- 
kota was out among the Black Hills and 
found a family with six children. Before 
he left, the parents wanted baptism for 
themselves and their children. Later he 
visited them again and left some Chris- 
tian literature and a Bible. At Christmas, 
they sent him a family picture in gratitude 
for the new life he had brought them. 


Tas WORK OF JOHN THE BAPTIST as 


A familiar Bible 

The missionaries’ work takes root. In 
the days of the CCC camps John Hamel 
made regular visits to the camp in his 
territory in the Upper Peninsula of Michi- 
gan. Boys came regularly to the services, 
but they didn’t have Bibles, so Mr. Hamel 
supplied them. Years later, during the 
Second World War, Mr. Hamel’s son was 
in an army camp in Hawaii. One evening 
he saw a boy reading a Bible which had a 
familiar appearance. He asked to see it. 
“Where did you get your Bible?” he asked 
his fellow-soldier. “A white haired mis- 
sionary in Upper Michigan gave it to 
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me,” was the answer. “That missionary 
was my father,” young Hamel told him. 


Parents came to school 

K. F. Shannon of Kentucky called at a 
small rural school and asked permission 
of the teacher to tell Bible stories to the 
children. While he was waiting for his 
class to begin, he noticed a girl come out 
of the school room and run across the 
fields. When he entered the school house 
to begin the Bible stories, a man and 
woman were seated in the front row. When 
the hour was ended, the man thanked him 
for the stories and told him their daughter 
had run all the way home to bring them 
for the Bible study. They were hungry for 
the Word of life. 

Our missionaries are constantly discov- 
ering little groups of people whom the 
world passes by. Last summer Bill and 
Birdie Lytle in southwestern New Mexico 
pulled out their bed rolls and went to 
the store to stock up with a week’s pro- 
visions. With a car fully loaded, they 
drove out to the Blue River schoolhouse 
for the first vacation Bible school. They 
unrolled their beds in the school yard, but 
the mosquitoes drove them inside. When 
a storm broke during the night, they were 
glad to be inside. 

Each day Bill drove up and down the 
thirty-mile valley to pick up thirteen chil- 
dren and return them to their homes. All 
of the children came every day. It was a 
wearying task, but Bill and Birdie went 
home at the end of the week feeling a 
sense of joy that they had had the priv- 
ilege of being advance agents to introduce 
these children to Christ and the Bible. 
As they follow the roads into remote 
places, the missionaries find hundreds of 
such little communities of people. 


Lumberjack touched 
Reaching into the lumber camp areas 
of the northeast and northwest, our mis- 
sionaries have found many small communi- 


ties without church or Sunday school and 
many men who have lost their grip on life. 

Elwyn Channer has recently moved into 
southwestern Washington. In one of the 
camps a lumberjack called him into his 
bunk house. “Preacher,” he said, “I don’t 
know what to do. My family have a re- 
union, and they want me to go to Cali- 
fornia for it. I’m broke and not fit to 
go.” Jim had been a conductor on the 
Santa Fe. He had a wife and daughter 
and a good home, but alcohol had gotten 
the best of him. He lost his job and his 
home. His family left him and he sought 
refuge in the lumber camp. There wages 
were high but they went for drink and 
gambling. 

“Well, Jim,” the preacher answered, 
“the first thing you need to do is to get 
right with God and yourself. Then you 
can save your money and go back to your 
family.” 

“But preacher, I can’t. I need help.” 
Together the two men knelt in the bunk- 
house, and the preacher prayed for for- 
giveness and new life for Jim. When Al 
Channer visited the camp the next time, 
Jim was saving his money and getting 
ready to go back to his family. 


A million miles a year 

Eighty Sunday school missionaries trav- 
elled 1,352,704 miles last year to visit 
60,989 homes, conduct 681 vacation Bible 
schools with 28,971 children, and super- 
intend 725 Sunday Schools. They were 
supported by gifts from those whom they 
served, and from churches, Sunday schools, 
and individuals across the nation. For 
fifty years the offerings from Sunday 
schools on Children’s Day have been given 
for this purpose. The General Assembly 
has asked that a special offering be given 
on Children’s Day in Sunday school and 
church that National Missions will be able 
to continue sending our advance agents to 
prepare the way of the Lord in thousands 
of lives in scattered places. 
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CApieté ROBES 


Increase interest in summer services 
with new light weight choir robes — 
cream or colors. Prompt de- 
liveries. Write for catalogue 
with material samples. C20 
(choir robes), J20 (junior 
choir)andP20(pulpitrobes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
117 N. Wacker 366 Fifth Ave. 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 

1000 N. Market 
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Distinctive, hand-carved (YGZ*' 
pulpits, altars, lecterns, bap- [4 \ 
tismal fonts, tables, seats— |‘ \ 
in authentic period designs. \ ' 


Beautiful altar sets and com- 
munion services. 
Stained glass memorial win- 
dows made to order. Hand- 
somely engrossed Books of ! 
Remembrance with repositor- \\ 
ies, resolutions, rolls of honor. As | 
Send for our free catalog. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 



































Be Your Own 
MUSIC Teacher 


LEARN AT HOME THIS QUICK MONEY- 
SAVING WAY 


Simple as A-B-C. Your lessons consist of real selections, 


instead of tiresome exercises You read real notes—no 
“numbers” or trick music Some of our 850,000 students 
are band LEADERS Everything is in print and pictures. 
First you are told what to do Then a picture shows you 


how Then you play it yourself and hear how it sounds 
Soon you are playing popular music Mail coupon for 
our illustrated Free Book and Print FREE 


and Victure Sample Mention your 
favorite instrument. U. S. School of Music, 
626 Brunswick Bidg., New York 10, N. Y. 


ee ee eae ee ee 
| U. S. School ef Music, 626 Brunswick Bidg., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 


Tele) 453) 


| Please send me Free Booklet and Print and Picture Sample. | 

1 would tike te play (Name Instrument). l 
1 ave you 

Instrument Instrument? | 
1 mame | 
| Please Print 

Address.. J 
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Question: From all over: can you 
tell from the Book of Revelation 
why things are happening the way 
they are today? Can you tell, also, 
what is going to happen tomorrow? 


Answer: There is a school of inter- 
preters who insist that Revelation was 
written to give a “blue print” of all the 
future. Since the second century of the 
Christian era, these people have been set- 
ting dates for the end of the world. How 
many hundreds of these misguided guesses 
have been made, no one knows. Each new 
prognosticator is equally cocksure. They 
never learn by the mistakes of others. 

Those who hold this theory of the Book 
of Revelation generally interpret the seven 
churches of the Apocalypse as a prophetic 
picture of seven periods of the Church, 
its entire history. According to this the- 
ory, we are now living in the Laodicean 
Age. To make the Scriptures fit this sup- 
posed scheme of history, both church his- 
tory and the Scriptures must be distorted. 
To show my reasons for these statements, 
I would have to write a large book. 

To be very brief: the Revelation was 
written to encourage persecuted Christians 
of the last decade of the first century. It 
is concerned with their times and prob- 
lems. It has a message, however, for 
every age because the same Lord God 
omnipotent, who reigned then, reigns now, 
as in every age. 

If you want a good commentary on the 
Revelation, that one who knows no Greek 
can use, get The Apocalypse of John, by 
Beckwith (Macmillan, 1919, 794 pages). 
This book is scholarly and orthodox. It 
will require some efiort to read it, but it 
is worth the effort. 


Question: From Pennsylvania: 
Why does my preacher say that good 
works will never get me into heaven? 


Answer: The probabilities are that 
vour pastor believes in the New Testa- 
ment, and he is simply putting into con- 
densed form what the New Testament 
teaches. 

It is difficult to sample the New Testa- 
ment in any part of it without encounter- 
ing this teaching. Paul said, “It is not of 
him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, 
but of God that showeth mercy” (Ro- 
mans 9:16). James said, “For whosoever 
shall keep the whole law and yet offend 
in one point, he is guilty of all” (James 
2:10). Jesus said, “So likewise ye, when 
ye shall have done all those things which 


are commanded you, say, We are unprof- 
itable servants: we have done that which 
was our duty to do” (Luke 17:10). 

According to Jesus, there is no possi- 
bility of accumulating credit by our good 
deeds to use in cancelling our sins. Ac- 
cording to James, one sin makes a man a 
sinner. Running, willing, striving can not 
only in the mercy of God do we 
have hope. 


save us; 


Why does God use this method of sav- 
ing people? The most concise answer to 
this question is in Ephesians 2:8, 9: “For 
by grace are ye saved through faith; and 
that not of yourselves: it is the gift of 
God; Not of works lest any man should 
boast.”” The most obnoxious sin in God's 
sight is self-righteousness, the refusal to 
see and admit one’s sins. For this reason, 
Jesus said, “I came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance” 
(Luke 5:32). This is the point of the 
parable of the two men who went up to the 
temple to pray (Luke 18:9-14). The pub- 
lican confessed his sins honestly and was 
forgiven; the Pharisee admitted no sin 
but boasted of his “good works.” He went 
home unforgiven. The person who boasts 
of his good works can never know Christ 
(Philippians 3:9-11). The men who cruci- 
fied Christ were trying to save themselves 
by good works. While Paul was trying to 
save himself by good works, he persecuted, 
and even put to death, the followers of 
Jesus. 

Christian character cannot be developed 
by anyone who wants to save himself. He 
becomes self-righteous, hard and unsym- 
pathetic, and dishonest about his sins. The 
people who really do good works do not 
boast about them nor ask God to reward 
them for doing good deeds. 


Question: From Nebraska: Why do 
we say, “He descended into hell .. .” 
in the Apostles’ Creed? 


Answer: Because that is what the 
familiar English translation of the Creed 
says. This, however, is a bad translation 
for those who know only modern English. 
The word “hell” represents the Greek 
word “hades” which simply means the 
place of the dead. It is a synonym of 
the Hebrew word s/eol. The popular idea 
about hell is that it means a place of fire 
and brimstone, the abode of the evil-doer. 
This popular idea is incorrect. When the 
Creed savs. “He descended into hell,” it 
means that he, Jesus, really and truly 
died, that is, he went to the abode of the 
dead. 
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Worth Seeing and Hearing 


Review by S. FRANKLIN MACK 


Wx DO WE HAVE TO PAY so much for 
films?” The question is frequently 
asked, often by a church that bought a 
projector and screen but made no provi- 
sion for films. Church film rentals gen- 
erally range from $3.00 to $15.00 plus 
postage, according to whether the film is 
silent or sound, black and white or color, 
and how long it is. 

What determines the rental charge? 
Film depositories estimate that it costs 
from $1.50 to $3.50 per film rental in 
overhead to maintain adequate film re- 
pair, servicing, and shipping facilities. Out 
of the balance the producing agencies have 
to recoup their investment in order to 
make more films. Sunday-only use of 
films and the hazards of shipping limit 


the average number of prospective rentals | 
per print in church film depositories to 


thirty a year or less. 

The establishment of more depositories 
will eventually cut the time lost in transit 
A greater church use of films during the 
week will increase the turnover. In the 
meantime the cost of rentals can’t very 
well come down unless promotional funds 
can be set aside to subsidize the church 
use of films. Synods and presbyteries 
might provide funds to help churches un- 
able to pay the rentals. For a church that 
is able to do so, the wise thing is to set 
up an audio-visual budget and appoint a 
representative committee to see that it is 
judiciously spent. 

Three free films in the Central Dis- 
tributing Department depositories are 
“He Restoreth My Soul” (Restoration 
Fund film), “This Road We Walk.” 
ind “Daybreak.” (Postage is charged.) 

Road” and “Daybreak” are® Church 
World Service films. Re-edited before be- 
ing released, “Daybreak” is now twenty 
minutes instead of thirty-five as announced 
earlier. All are excellent films. The new 
sound version of “Healing of M’Vondo”™ 
is now available through the CDD. 

The list of instances in which people 
have “got religion” from seeing the Prot- 
estant Film Commission’s evangelism film 
“Beyond Our Own” continues to grow. 
Best story to date: A national secretary 
for evangelism was traveling by bus in the 
Midwest. One small town had seven 
saloons on the main street. A young 
woman got aboard. She belonged to a 
Struggling little church in the community 
and told how the student supply had 
brought out a movie projector and a film 
called “Beyond Our Own.” Seven of the 
young people volunteered for Christian 
service. She was on her way to be inter- 
viewed for missionary appointment. . . . 
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66 \NE of the outstanding blessings of my life is the regu- 

lar, dependable checks from my Moody Annuities. 
At the same time, there is real peace of mind in knowing 
that my annuity gift is helping train young men and women 
for Christian service . . . that these funds have been placed in 


the Lord’s hands and will be used only for His glory. 


“I know personally something of how God uses the young 
men and women trained at Moody, for it was through one of 
your graduates that He gave me the vision of life and sub- 


stance fully given to Him.” 





Double Dividends indeed! This annuitant is only one of the 
many who rejoice in their unique partnership with Moody Bible 
Institute. You, too—by means of a single lump-sum gift—can 
know the statisfaction of helping train young people for Christian 
service, as well as the assurance of an unchanging financial return, 

year after year for life. Our illustrated booklet, 
¥, Double Dividends, gives full information. Mail the 
‘| 


\ coupon now for your free copy! 
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Please send me my free copy of your booklet, Double 


Dividends, 
Name 
Street 
City Zone State 

(0 I am under 20. Please send me Booklet A. 
THE DOUBLE RETURN Dept. PL1264 
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AUTOMATIC BELL 


The most versatile, fully 
automatic bell instrument ever 
made, A _ single ‘“Carillonic 
Bell” unit; amplifier; 24-hour 
program clock and automatic 
control complete with tower 
reproducer assembly. Housed 
in a single compact cabinet. 
Ideal wherever limited use of 
fine bell tones is required. 
Priced to fit any budget, from 
$95Q00 complete. 


SCHULMERICH 


ELECTRONICS, INC. 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


Dept.PL-96 










RAISE UP 50 for your club 
To or society 

Rush penny post cord for Free Details 
Quick, easy proven way to raise funds—widely endorsed. 
Just show our useful, low-priced household and gift items to 
friends—watch them buy on sight! 


61 East 11St. HUDSON PRODUCTS 
New York 3,N. Y. CORP., DEPT. P-5 








A EW AND DIFFERENT COOKBOOK 
aUWeveece 


More FOO FOR THE SOUL 


New recipes acclaimed by radio listeners . . . help- 
ful devotional thoughts blended in a second unique 
cookbook by Frances Youngren. An ideal daily com- 
panion for the homemaker. Attractive, easy-to-clean 
covers, plastic-bound to lie flat. $1.50 


First book, Food for the Body, for the Soul, still avail- 
able for $1.50. Order at your bookstore or direct from 


MOODY PRESS + Chicago 10, Illinois 


FOR THE BODY 
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Over 600 prints have been sold, a phenom- 
enal figure for a church film. It is being 
distributed commercially abroad and is in 
use with our armed forces overseas. 

“Stephen, the First Christian Mar- 
tyr,” “The Conversion,” and “Years 
of Apprenticeship” are three Cathedral 
Films in the new Life of Paul series. The 
first is twenty-five minutes and $6.00; the 
second two are each thirty minutes and 
$8.00. All are black and white, sound. 
They may be had from Religious Film As- 
sociation depositories. 

In “Martyr,” the perseverance of the 
early Christians in the face of persecu- 
tion climaxes in the stoning of Stephen, 
brought about by Saul of Tarsus. In “Con- 
version,” Saul is seen “breathing threaten- 
ings and slaughter” in his zeal to perse- 
cute the faithful. The film covers Acts 
7:54 to 9:19 and shows Saul’s conversion 
on the Damascus road and the restoration 
of his sight by Ananias. “Apprenticeship” 
follows directly and is based on Acts 9:2¢ 
to 23 and Galatians 1t:11-17. Paul goes 
into the desert for three years, returns to 
Damascus, is cast out of the synagogue, 
and threatened. He flees to Jerusalem. 

All are excellent films (the series gets 
better as it goes along) and are suitable 
for both instruction and worship. 

“You and Your Friends” (YY102) 
and “You and Your’ Family” 
(YYrtorR) are two eight-minute black 
and white, sound films renting at $2.00 
each, in the Art of Living Series, produced 
for discussion use by Association Films 
and the editors of Look magazine. Planned 
to stimulate discussion of questions often 
raised in “Y” groups, they have proved 
exceedingly popular and effective. In the 
first, three high-school-age couples are 
dancing in a home. They display varieties 
of attitude and behaviour which the film 
points up as tests of friendship. In the 
second, three problems are treated in a 
family setting. The first is the problem 
of how to deal with an invitation to “go 
out on a date,” the second with coopera- 
tion in the home, and the third with com- 
ing home late at night. Too films 
are specifically designed to provoke dis- 
cussion. The “Y” has made a commend- 
able start in the right direction. 

“The Bible Speaks” is a three-rec- 
ord album of 12” phonograph records, re- 
leased by RCA-Victor, and available in 
record shops at $4.00 plus tax. Raymond 
Edward Johnson is the chronicler, House 
Jameson speaks the words of Jesus and 
Edward Vito is the harpist. 
are “Parables”; 3 and 4 are “Savings,” 
and 5 and 6 “Golgotha.” Originally re- 
corded for radio use in the series, “Radio 
Edition of the Bible,” these readings have 
had only one serious criticism made of 
them. One man rose in a preacher’s con- 
ference to protest the issuance of readings 
that are bound to make the average min- 
ister sound foolish by comparison when he 
tries to read the Bible from the pulpit. 
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Church Bulletins 


Scriptural — Artistically designed 
Large Assortment—Self Selection 
Lithographed—Special Days—General use 
BE SURE TO GET OUR FREE CATALOG “P” 
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Ecclesiastical Art Press = - Louisville 12, Ky. 
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Lucie and Clara spoke a new kind of dialogue. 


A Friend for Lucie 


By ANN ROE ANDERSON 


ag AND LEE Moore, with most of the 
other girls and boys in their room at 
school, were on the playground all talking 
in happy excitement. 

“We can do anything we want to for the 
program next Friday,” Clara said. “I am 
going to sing ‘Buttercups and Daisies.’ ” 

“That’s the kind of program I like,” Lee 
grinned. “I’m glad I don’t have to speak 
apiece. I'm going to bring the jumping 
jack I made. He'll do anything I tell him 
to. Turn somersaults, or walk, or—” 

“Aw,” several of the boys broke in, “a 
jumping jack doesn’t know what you say.” 

“Well, anyway,” Lee laughed, “I just 
tell him what to do, and he does it. That 
is, if I pull the right string.” 


HEN CLARA AND LEE left the school 
grounds, they saw Lucie Martin ahead of 
them. Lucie had not waited to talk with 
the others about the program. She had 
come from her home in far-away France 
only a few weeks before to live in Amer- 
ica, so it was hard for her and the other 
children to understand each other. 

“Do you suppose Lucie will speak a 
piece, or sing, or something?” Clara asked 
Lee. 


“Of course not,” Lee said carelessly, 
and stopped to play a game of marbles. 
Clara liked the little French girl and 
wanted to be friends with her, so she ran 
and caught up with her. 

“Are you going to be on the program, 
Lucie?” Clara asked. Lucie began to talk 
very fast, but Clara interrupted her. “I 
don’t know what you are saying, Lucie.” 

Lucie giggled shyly. “I forgot to talk 
English,” she said. “I like to speak piece. 
But just me stand up—all others look— 
I afraid.” 


—_— nothing to be afraid of,” Clara 
said. “I’m going to sing a song—‘Butter- 
cups and Daisies.’”’ Lucie turned in at her 
gate, and Clara went on home, but she was 
not happy. She kept thinking of Lucie 
wanting to speak a piece and being afraid 
to stand up before the others in the room. 

“Maybe—maybe some of the girls 
would speak a dialogue with Lucie if I 
asked them,” Clara said to herself. She 
telephoned to several of them, but each 
one had made up her mind what she 
wanted to do, just as Clara herself had 
done, and did not want to change. 

The next day at school when someone 


A PAGE FOR CHILDREN... 


asked Lucie what she planned to do on the 
program, Clara saw the French girl’s eyes 
fill with frightened tears. Suddenly Clara 
ran over to Lucie and, putting her arm 
around her, said eagerly, “I know what you 
can do, Lucie. I’ve been thinking about it 
ever since yesterday.” The two girls whis- 
pered together, and soon Lucie’s eyes were 
shining happily. When school was dis- 
missed Clara and Lucie ran down the 
street together. 

“Hey, Clara,” Lee called, “Where are 
you going?” 

“Over to Lucie’s house,” Clara called 
back. 

When Friday afternoon arrived, Miss 
Turner, the teacher, suggested that first a 
girl and then a boy go to the front of the 
room to entertain the others. 


Bessx Brown was the best singer in the 
room. To the surprise of every one when 
she went forward she announced that she 
would sing “Buttercups and Daisies.” 
Clara’s cheeks turned a rosy pink as sev- 
eral of the girls looked at her. Gertie Teue, 
who sat behind her whispered, “That’s the 
song you said you are going to sing. Bessie 
hasn’t any right to sing it. You picked it 
out first.” Clara remembered that Bessie 
had been absent the day the girls and boys 
had told what they planned to do, and she 
told Gertie so. “Are you going to sing it 
too?” Gertie asked. Clara shook her head 
“What are you going to do?” Gertie asked 
hurriedly, but Clara did not answer her. 

Lee’s jumping jack was so funny that he 
was asked to do his act all over again. The 
little wooden man ran across the floor, 
bowed, turned somersaults, and sat down 
just as Lee told him to do. And though 
Lee pulled strings this way and that, it 
looked very much as if the jumping jack 
understood what he said. When Lee had 
finished Clara rose and walked down the 
aisle to Lucie’s seat. Together they went 
forward and made their bows, and Clara 
began, “Lucie and I are going to speak a 
new kind of dialogue. Lucie knows ‘Little 
Black Sambo’ in French. I will say it in 
English then Lucie will say it in French, 
so you will know how French children say 
it. We've been practicing after school,” 
Clara added. 


y GIRLS AND Boys clapped and clapped 
when the dialogue was finished, and Lucie’s 
eyes were so happy that Clara was glad 
that she had decided to help her overcome 
her fear. And she was glad for another 
reason, too. 

“Wouldn't it have been just awful,” she 
said to Lucie on their way home from 
school, “if I hadn’t planned to do the dia- 
logue? I never could have sung ‘Butter- 
cups and Daisies’ after Bessie—she sings 
just lovely! I would have been afraid like 
you.” Clara and Lucie giggled happily as 
they ran down the walk with their arms 
round each other. 
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You can help! Here’s how you can send 
them Swan Soap through CARE=—at no cost to you! 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY WILL SEND A REGULAR CAKE OF SWAN OVERSEAS 
FOR EVERY TWO SWAN WRAPPERS YOU SEND IN! 








Next to food, one of the scarcest and most 


desperately needed things in Europe today is soap. 

The health of babies and little children is endan- 
gered by lack of soap. As you know, cleanliness 
helps prevent disease. Nothing combats dirt like 
soup. 


Give those poor kids in Europe a break! 


Send lots of wrappers! For every 2 Swan 
wrappers, we will send a regular size cake of Swan 
to some kid over there. This soap will be turned 
over to Church World Service, the Protestant 
and Orthodox Interdenominational Relief Agency. 


Here’s all you do: Buy 2 or more cakes of Swan 
today. Buy a dozen! Keep the soap, and mail in the 
wrappers. Just fill out the coupon below and mail 
it and your Swan wrappers. 





BOB HOPE says: “This is a wonderful idea. I hope 
everybody takes full advantage of this opportunity 
to help the kids overseas get the soap they need.” 





Lever Brothers Company will then send 
Swan—l cake for every 2 wrappers—to CARE, the 
great, nonprofit, government-approved organiza- 
tion which delivers CARE Packages to the needy in 
Europe. CARE and Church World Service 
guarantee delivery. 

Your cakes of Swan for needy kids cost 
you only the tiny chore of sending in your Swan 
wrappers. Send *em in NOW! You'll help millions 
Overseas get a better break! So get some Swan. It’s 
the best soap afloat. 





-- TEAR OUT AND SEND IN WITH SWAN WRAPPERS -—~ 
PURE MILD Church World Service, Care Soap Campaign, Boston 3, Mass. 
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' I want to send ... cakes of SWAN to the needy children overseas. En- 
i closed are... SWAN wrappers. (One regular size cake of SWAN will 
; be sent for every 2 wrappers received.) 
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the best soap afloat CONTRIBUTED BY 


Another fine product of Lever Brothers 
Company, Makers of Lux and Rinso 


STREET 


CITY STATE 
All wrappers must be mailed before August |, 1949 

















